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Social  Aspects,  Methods  of  Teaching  and 
Kesults  of  Machine  Practice  in 
Secretarial  Work 

By  Frances  Effinger  Raymond 

Manager,  Pacific  Coast  and  Orient  Office  of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco,  California 


/N  our  educational  schemes  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  balance  the  two 
elements  of  individual  rights  with  social 
duties.  We  want  each  individual  to  develop 
his  native  ability  to  some  point  of  efficiency 
that  gives  him  personal  satisfacticm.  At  the 
same  time,  we  want  to  develop  the  social 
attitudes  in  him  that  will  conserve  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  conununity.  If  the  balance  is 
properly  established,  society  is  assured  of  a 
certain  stability  and  the  individual  obtains  the 
greatest  happiness  because  of  his  usefulness 
in  the  social  scheme  and  his  enjoyment  of 
the  work  that  is  congenial  to  his  personal 
interests.  There  was  an  old  nursery  jingle 


that  pointed  out  the  way  of  life.  Certain  rules 
of  living  promised  to  “make  a  man  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise.”  Since  wisdom  means 
happiness  let  me  set  the  goals  of  harmoni¬ 
ous  development  in  a  trilogy — HEALTH — 
WEALTH— HAPPINESS.  To  these  goals 
all  instruction  in  our  secondary  schools  should 
contribute. 

.  No  subjects  are  more  easily  adapted  within 
certain  limitations  to  reach  these  goals  than 
the  so-called  vocational  phases  of  commercial 
education.  Between  the  health  and  the  wealth 
goals  lies  a  rich  and  fallow  field  of  success 
attitudes  to  be  developed.  Elach  one  of  these 
success  attitudes  is  social  in  its  significance. 
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can  be  developed  only  through  contacts  with 
others,  through  sharing  personal  and  group 
experiences,  through  the  fellowship  of  team 
work,  through  the  discipline  of  responsibility, 
through  the  discipline  of  submission  to  orders, 
through  the  discipline  of  systematic  pro¬ 
cedure,  through  the  discipline  of  submerging 
individual  preferences  in  the  welfare  of  the 
group;  a  rising  above  self  when  there  is  con¬ 
flict  between  personal  desires  and  community 
interests.  The  greedy  person  who  grasps 
opportunities  at  the  expense  of  others  may, 
and  very  likely  will,  be  wealthy,  but  never  so 
long  as  he  lives  can  he  attain  either  health 
of  soul  or  happiness,  for  he  must  live  in  a 
community  without  lieing  a  part  of  it.  That 
is  one  reason  why  our  men  of  great  wealth 
in  their  later  years  try  to  buy  back  the  happi¬ 
ness  they  have  lost  by  giving  huge  gifts  of 
money  to  foster  research  that  shall  benefit 
humanity.  To  reach  the  goals  set  by  the 
trilogy  of  health  of  body  and  soul,  wealth  of 
world’s  goods  and  things  of  the  spirit,  hap¬ 
piness  in  personal  living  as  one  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  there  mrtst  be  foundation  qualities 
that  are  established  early  in  life. 

Machine  Operations 

Training  in  the  machine  operations  that 
make  good  office  workers  must  assume  its 
share  in  developing  the  social  values  that 
belong  to  a  successful  worker.  With  the  tech¬ 
nical  training  must  be  given  intelligent  in¬ 
sight  into  the  responsibilities  ahead,  into  the 
give  and  take  of  business  life,  into  the  causes 
for  successful  promotion,  into  the  meaning  of 
harmonious  and  friendly  living  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual  in  a  community  of  other  individuals. 

When  we  start  in  to  teach  the  skills  of 
machine  operation  where  are  we  headed? 
Many  a  college  professor  freely  acknowledges 
that  learning  to  type  is  purely  mechanical  with 
no  educational  value.  We  won’t  take  time  to 
argue  the  question.  Many  a  teacher  of  com¬ 
merce  would  be  startled  if  suddenly  asked, 
“What  social  values  are  inherent  in  learning 
to  typewrite?”  ‘‘What  social  aspects  do  you 
consider  belong  to  the  process  of  comptometer 
operation?  Or  the  billing  machine?  Or  the 
mimeograph?  Or  any  other  type  of  office 
machine?” 

The  essence  of  skill  is  that  all  motor  opera¬ 
tions  shall  be  made  srrKX)thly,  with  little  con¬ 
scious  effort  and  with  a  certain  degree  of 
speed.  This  smoothness  of  execution  is  often 
misnamed  “mechanical,”  as  if  the  intelligence 
were  not  concerned.  Herein  lies  the  common 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  rich  values  that 
are  truly  a  part  of  the  process  of  learning 
machine  operations  for  use  in  the  business 
office. 

Let  us  look  at  the  finished  typist-stenog¬ 


rapher  at  work  on  the  job.  At  no  time  during 
the  day  of  varied  activities  has  she  any  chance 
to  think  about  the  quality  of  her  typing  skill. 

It  is  simply  taken  for  granted  that  her  typing 
is  accurate  and  swift  and  that  all  finished 
papers  will  be  in  correct  form  and  according 
to  the  standards  of  the  office. 

What  Makes  for  Success  in  the  Office? 

Is  it  typing  and  shorthand  and  allied  skills, 
in  themselves?  Is  it  not  rather  the  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  pleasant  appearance?  The  system 
with  which  she  proceeds  about  her  work? 
Her  adaptability  to  take  orders  from  several 
sources ;  her  ability  to  keep  a  serene  temper 
no  matter  how  contradictory  those  orders  are, 
or  how  cantankerous  the  employer  is ;  her 
gift  of  divided  attention — answering  the  tele¬ 
phone  in  the  midst  of  a  letter — taking  an  extra 
letter  while  halfway  through  another  piece  of 
work?  Is  it  not,  too,  her  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  work  of  the  office  as  a  whole? 
.\nd  is  not  another  element  of  her  success 
her  care  for  details — the  correction  of  her  own 
errors,  the  checking  up  on  others — her  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  items  of  office  procedure  that  make 
or  mar  a  business? 

Yet,  how  very  few  of  all  these  success 
characteristics,  on  the  surface,  seem  to  have 
any  connection  with  the  processes  of  learning 
to  operate  machines !  I  wonder ! 

Two  Thought-Provoking  Surveys 

Two  recent  studies  have  come  to  my  desk 
that  appear  to  me  to  be  well  worth  careful 
study  by  all  educators  interested  in  formu¬ 
lating  a  reorganization  of  educational  philoso¬ 
phies  that  shall  combine  the  social  values  with 
individual  promotion  values.  Since  the  studies 
are  in  the  nature  of  surveys,  they  are  not  in 
any  way  conclusive,  merely  indicative.  These 
two  business  studies  are  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  of  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  University  of  Michigan. 
Two  women  collaborated  in  the  research. 
Dr.  Margaret  Elliott  and  Dr.  Grace  Manson. 

The  first  is  called  “learnings  of  Women  in 
Business  and  Professions.”  The  second  study 
is  titled  “Occupational  Interests  and  Per¬ 
sonality  Requirements  of  Women  in  Business 
and  the  Professions.”  The  two  women  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  formidable  questionnaire  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs. 
Knowing  ones  prophesied  that  if  they  got  a 
response  of  five  hundred  answers  to  so  ex¬ 
haustive  a  questionnaire  they  would  indeed 
be  fortunate.  Fourteen  thousand  women  re¬ 
sponded.  The  study  on  Occupational  In¬ 
terests  and  Personality  Requirements  has  a 
(Continued  on  page  155) 
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Program  for  the 

^National  Commercial  Teacher T  Federation 

The  Stevens,  Chicago,  Illimois,  December  27,  28,  and  29,  1932 

General  Theme — "Business  Education  in  a  Period  of  Business  Readjustment” 

Tuesday  Afternoon  and  Evening 

Registration  Third  Floor  Corridor  2  to  5  o’clock 

Trip  Through  the  Century  of  Progress  World’s  Fair  Grounds — Compliments  of  the  Federation  3  to  5  o’clock 
Federation  Reception  North  Ball  Room  8  to  12  o’clock 

Informal  Reception  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Holm  Dancing  and  Cards  (Prizes) 

Wednesday  Morning 

Registration  Third  Floor  Corridor  8:30  to  4  o'clock 

Fedeiration  Meeting  North  Ball  Room  9:30  o’clock 

Community  Singing  led  by  George  E.  McClellan,  President,  Littleford-Nelson  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Address  of  Welcome  by  Representative  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
Response  by  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 
President’s  Address  by  E.  H.  Norman,  President,  Baltimore  Business  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Address  by  Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  Pastor,  People’s  Church  of  Chicago 
Announcements 

Federation  Luncheon  Grand  Ball  Room  12  to  1:15  o’clock 

Chairman,  Bruce  F.  Gates,  President,  Gates  College,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Introduction  of  Past  Presidents 

Address:  Commercial  Education  in  a  Changing  World 

Wednesday  Afternoon 

Public  Schools  Department  North  Ball  Room  1:30  to  3  o’clock 

Chairman,  Imogene  Pilcher,  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

What  the  Business  Executive  Expects  from  Commercial  Teachers,  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  New  York 
What  the  State  Supervisor  Expects  from  Commercial  Teachers,  by  Irma  Deane  Fowler,  Commercial 
Supervisor,  State  Department  of  Education,  Austin,  Texas 
What  the  High  School  Principal  Expects  from  Commercial  Teachers,  by  Edward  J.  McNamara,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York.  New  York 
What  the  Director  of  Commercial  Department  Expects  from  Commercial  Teachers,  by  L.  M.  Haeen, 
Director  of  Commercial  Department,  Shaw  High  School,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Private  Schools  Department  North  Assembly  Room  1:30  to  3  o’clock 

Cliairman,  Mary  M.  Gallagher,  The  Gallagher  School,  Kankakee,  Illinois 

The  Value  of  Contact  with  the  Business,  Professional,  and  Civic  Life  of  a  City,  by  Eldon  E.  Baker, 
President,  Baker  Business  University,  Flint,  Michigan 
Discussion 

Closer  Contact  Between  Teachers,  School  Manag^ers,  and  Employers  in  Order  to  Adapt  Courses  and 
Help  Students  to  Meet  Conditions  in  a  Period  of  Business  Readjustment,  by  Mrs.  Anne  Shelley, 
Head  of  the  Office  Training  Department,  Dyke  School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Discussion 

Shorthand  and  Typing  Round  Table  North  Ball  Room  3:30  to  S  o’clock 

Chairman,  Eleanor  Skimin,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Guidance  of  Students  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  by  Minnie  A.  Vavra,  Vocational  Counselor, 
Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Intensive  Senior-Year  Secretarial  Course,  by  Marjorie  Callahan,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Post-Graduate  Secretarial  Course,  by  W.  S.  Barnhart,  Director  of  Commercial  Department,  Emmerich 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  , 

Discussion  led  by  /.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education,  U,  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Business  Round  Table  North  Assembly  Room  3:30  to  5  o’clock 

Chairman,  R.  J.  Burton,  Wausau  High  School,  Wausau,  Wisconsin 

Economic  Basis  of  Commercial  Education,  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Shields,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Recent  'Trends  in  (Commercial  Education,  by  P.  A.  Carlson,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

College  Instructors’  Round  Table  Room  2  3:30  to  S  o'clock 

Chairman,  Arthur  Williams,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois 

What  Business  Expects  of  Collegiate  Business  Education,  by  /.  O.  McKinsey,  Professor  of  Account¬ 
ing,  School  of  Business,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Educating  the  Public  About  Business  Education,  by  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Director,  Commercial  Teacher 
Training  Division,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Discussion:  Problems  in  Business  Education — (1)  College  Entrance  Requirements,  (2)  The  Status 
of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  (3)  The  Improvement  of  College  Teaching 

Penmanship  Round  Table  Room  5  3:30  to  5  o’clock 

Chairman,  John  S.  Griffith,  Englewood  Business  College,  Chicago,  Illinois 
A  Logical  Progression  of  Teaching  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  by  Hermann  Voigt,  Melrose  Park, 
Illinois 

A  Nationwide  Survey  on  Recent  Trends  in  Penmanship,  by  G.  C.  Greene,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Discussion 

Thursday  Morning 

Registbation  Third  Floor  Corridor  8:30  to  4  o'clock 

Federation  Meeting  North  Ball  Room  9:30  o’clock 

Community  Singing  led  by  George  E.  McClellan,  President,  Littleford-Nelson  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Address.  The  Cultural  Value  of  Business  Education,  by  Dr.  Horace  J.  Bridges,  Leader  of  the 
Chicago  Ethical  Society 
Business 

Election  of  Officers 

Thursday  Afternoon 

Public  Schools  Department  North  Ball  Room  1 :30  to  3  o’clock 

Chairman,  Imogens  L.  Pilcher,  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Russia  and  Business  Readjustment,  by  Gordon  F.  Cadisch,  Director,  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  The  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Washington 
Readjustments  in  Commercial  Education  on  Senior  High  School  Level,  by  Regina  E.  Grerves,  Teacher 
'Trainer,  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
Symposium — Discussion  of  Public  Schools  Department  Addresses  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  by  /.  O. 

Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Distribution  of  Copies  of  Abstracts  of  Public  Schools  Department  Addresses 
Election  of  Officers 

Private  Schools  Department  North  Assembly  Room  1:30  to  3  o’clock 

Chairman,  Mary  M.  Gallagher,  The  Gallagher  School,  Kankakee,  Illinois 
What  Can  We  Do  to  Educate  the  Public  to  Regard  Private  Schools  as  Educational  Institutions  and 
not  Position  Manufactories,  by  Jay  W,  Miller,  Director  of  Courses,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington, 
Delaware 
Discussion 

How  Can  the  Private  Business  School  Best  Meet  the  Placement  Competition  with  High  Scho’ols  and 
Colleges?  by  C.  J.  Harvey,  Principal,  Brown’s  Business  College,  Peoria,  Illinois 
Discussion 
Election  of  Officers 

Shmithand  and  Typing  Round  Table  North  Ball  Room  3:30  to  S  o’clock 

Chairman,  Eleanor  Skimin,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan  i 

Problems  in  Typewriting,  by  Mrs.  Ethel  H.  JVood,  The  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash¬ 
ington 

Round  Table  Discussion  on  Skills  in  Shorthand  (a)  Writing,  by  Mrs.  Florence  Golding,  Proviso 
High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois,  (b)  Reading,  by  Katherine  Munkhoff,  Grant  High  School,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  (c)  Transcribing,  by  Dora  Pitts,  Western  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Distribution  of  Copies  of  Abstracts  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Round  Table  Addresses 
Election  of  Officers 

Business  Round  Table  North  Assembly  Room  3:30  to  5  o’clock 

Chairman.  R.  J.  Burton,  IVausau  High  School,  IVausau,  IVisconsin 
Junior  Business  Education,  by  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Former  Assistant  Commissioner,  Board  of  Education, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

What  is  Expected  of  the  Commercial  Teacher  in  Extra-Curricular  Activities,  by  Miss  Ray  jibrams. 
Principal,  Samuel  J.  Peters  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans,  Ivouisiana 
Election  of  Officers 

College  Instructors’  Round  Table  Room  2  3:30  to  5  o’clock 

Chairman,  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  The  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
The  Business  Teacher  and  Economic  Readjustment,  by  H.  G.  Shields,  Assistant  Dean,  The  School  ot 
Business.  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Discussion:  Problems  in  Commercial  Teacher  Training  (a)  Office  Machinery  as  a  Training  Problem, 
Cb)  Practice  Teaching  versus  Observation  of  'Teaching,  (c)  Methods  Courses,  (d)  Entrance 
Requirements  Based  upon  Aptitude  Tests,  High  School  Records,  and  College  Placement  Tests,  (e) 
The  Training  of  Surplus  Commercial  Teachers 
Election  of  Officers 

Penmanship  Round  Table  Room  S  3:30  to  S  o’clock 

Chairman,  John  S.  Griffith,  Englewood  Business  College,  Chicago,  Illinois 
The  Balanced  Handwriting  Program,  by  C.  P.  Card,  New  York,  New  York 
Discussion 
Election  of  Officers 

Thursday  Evening 

Federation  Banquet  Grand  Ball  Room  6:30  o’clock 

Toastmaster,  Paul  Moser,  Chairman,  Local  Committee 
Entertainment  Address  Awarding  of  100  Per  Cent  Certificates  bv  Bruce  F.  Gates 

Distribution  of  Exhibitors’  and  Federation’s  Prizes,  by  Paul  Moser,  Chairman,  Local  Committee 
Inau.Buration  of  Officers  Adjournment  Dancing 


SCHOOL  NEWS  ^  PERSONAL  NOTES 


NEIV  joy  pervades  the  home  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Robert  Gregg  these  days, 
for  there  is  a  little  daughter  in  the 
fnimily  now,  born  on  November  10.  All  of 
our  readers,  we  know,  join  us  in  congratu¬ 
lating  the  happy  parents. 

And  no  less  proud  than  they  is  the  baby’s 
grandfather,  Dr.  David  Kinley,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  little 
lady  has  been  named  Kate  Kinley  Gregg,  after 
Mrs.  Gregg’s  mother. 

E  have  just  learned  that  Rude’s  Business 
College  of  Carthage,  Missouri,  in  ex¬ 
istence  since  1908,  will  be  known  in  the  future 
as  the  School  of  Business,  Ozark  Junior  Col¬ 
lege.  It  is  now  quartered  in  the  building  of 
the  Ozark  Junior  College  and  is  to  cooperate 
with  that  institute  through  commercial 
training. 

Mr.  Rude  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
expansion.  Our  best  wishes  for  continued 
success ! 

P  ROM  Virginia  comes  the  news  of  the  con- 

solidation  of  two  well-known  business  col¬ 
leges  owned  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Lay  field  into  one 
larger  and  better  institution.  The  Smithdeal 
Business  College,  established  in  1867,  and  the 
Massey  Business  College,  established  in  1897, 
are  now  known  as  the  Smithdeal-Massey  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  with  Mr.  Layfield  as  president 
and  Mr.  V.  E.  Jernigan  as  vice-president  and 
manager. 

MARGARET  T.  WONG  LE- 
ONG.  holder  of  a  B.A.  degree  from  the 
I'niversity  of  Hawaii,  recently  completed  her 
pedagogical  training  at  Phillips  Commercial 
School  of  Honolulu  and  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  young  woman  of  Chinese 
ancestry  to  become  a  certified  teacher  of  Gregg 
Shorthand.  (You  will  find  her  name  listed 
among  those  on  page  168  of  this  issue.) 

Miss  Leong’s  tests  in  her  Gregg  Teachers’ 
Examination  went  through  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Orient  Office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  and  we  are  informed  by  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond,  the  manager  of  that  office,  that  she 
qualified  xum  laude. 

We  extend  to  Miss  Leong  a  hearty  wel¬ 


come  into  the  commercial  teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  We  feel  sure  that  she  may  be  counted 
on  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
pedagogic  advancement  of  commercial  sub¬ 
jects. 

KATHERINE  S  KARIN  SKI.  of 
the  Girard  (Pennsylvania)  High  School, 
is  planning  to  have  her  shorthand  class  issue 
a  newspaper  in  shorthand  and  wishes  to  find 
out  how  many  other  schools  are  doing  this. 
Those  teachers  who  are  carrying  on  this  type 
of  student  activity  will  confer  a  favor  on  Miss 
Skarinski  by  sending  her  copies  of  their  short¬ 
hand  publications. 

N  extensive  list  of  sources  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  trade  promotion  films  suit¬ 
able  for  classroom  use  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  Motion  Picture  Division  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  P'oreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  a  17-page 
pamphlet  known  as  the  “Composite  List  of 
Nontheatrical  Film  Sources,”  which  gives 
the  names  and  addresses  of  524  concerns 
which  have  such  films  for  distribution. 

This  pamphlet  is  suggested  as  an  authentic 
list  of  film  sources  to  be  used  by  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  securing  films  for  non¬ 
theatrical  exhibition. 

A  brief  code  is  given  listing  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  each  individual  concern  re¬ 
leases  its  films.  As  an  example,  it  is  indi¬ 
cated  as  to  whether  the  films  are  available 
free  of  charge  or  otherwise,  whether  they  are 
silent  or  sound,  16  or  35  millimeters  in  size, 
and  whether  they  are  printed  on  inflammable 
or  non-inflammable  stock. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  secured 
for  10  cents  each  (stamps  not  acceptable) 
from  the  Motion  Picture  Division;  'Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,'  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  or  from  the  Bureau’s  District 
Offices. 

VT  OW  to  go  back  again  to  personal  items, 
requests  for  changes  of  address  on  our 
mailing  lists  bring  us  three  bits  of  news  that 
we  have  not  yet  passed  on  to  you — (1)  Miss 
Ilene  Poling,  the  commercial  teacher  at  P'roid 
(Montana)  High  School,  wa;  married  last 
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summer.  Hut  as  Mrs.  Ilene  P.  Scott  she  is 
no  less  enthusiastic  a  worker  in  the  O.G.A. 
(2)  Mr.  C.  W.  Rhoades,  who  for  several 
years  was  one  of  the  staff  at  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege,  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  has  now  opened 
his  own  school  at  Stuttgart,  Arkansas,  the 
Stuttgart  Shorthand  School.  (3)  There  is  a 
new  school  also  at  21  Main  Street,  Cham¬ 
paign.  Illinois — Barry-Castle  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Training.  Miss  Nelle  Barry  was  with 
the  Illinois  Commercial  College  until  she 
opened  her  own  school  this  fall.  Associated 
with  her,  as  business  manager,  is  Mr.  R.  D. 
Castle,  and  they  have  cleverly  symbolized  their 
names  on  the  letterhead  of  the  school  by  a 
baronial  pile  showing  above  a  black  wall  on 
which  a  B-C  is  lettered,  the  whole  worked 
out  in  a  very  effective  pyramid  monogram. 

T)  RIl'ATE  business  schools  belonging  to 
^  the  National  Association  of  .Accredited 
Commercial  Schools  will  hold  an  important 
meeting  in  Chicago  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  be¬ 
ginning  December  27,  at  9 
o’clock  and  lasting  until 
the  Federation  Reception 
starts  at  8  p.  m.  The  day 
will  be  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  managerial  prob¬ 
lems — which  for  two  years 
have  been  many  and  com¬ 
plicated. 

Methods  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  business 
education  will  be  discussed 
and  analyzed,  curriculum 
building  for  the  future  will  receive  attention, 
and  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
strengthening  of  the  private  business  school 
the  country  over,  during  the  next  decade. 
Monday  the  Board  of  Governors  will  be  in 


session  the  entire  day  and  members  who  de¬ 
sire  to  do  so  may  “sit  in.”  The  annual  As¬ 
sociation  banquet  will  be  held  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  at  six  o’clock  and  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Federation  there  will  be  various  breakfast 
and  luncheon  conferences  on  matters  of  .As¬ 
sociation  interest. 

^  REGOX  teachers  will  be  holding  their 
state  convention  during  Christmas  week 
(December  28,  29,  30),  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  National  Federation  will  be  in  ses¬ 
sion  in  Chicago  at  the  same  time.  Chairman 
H.  T.  Vance,  of  the  Commerce  Division,  tells 
us  that  they  expect  between  150  and  2(X)  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  at  the  Portland  meeting. 
They  are  looking  for  every  one  of  the  state’s 
commercial  teachers  who  is  not  going  to  Chi¬ 
cago  !  Going  to  be  there,  aren’t  you  ? 

VV^iile  Mr.  Vance  is  in  charge  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Section  meetings,  he  has  deputized 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Raymond,  of  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  and 
Mr.  W.  C.  Hyatt,  of  the 
South  -  Western  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  to  direct  the 
section  meetings  Thursday 
and  Friday.  A  formal 
Commerce  Dinner  has  been 
planned  for  six  o’clock 
Thursday  evening,  at  one 
of  the  leading  Portland 
hotels,  and  the  program 
planned  for  the  afternot)n 
sessions  promises  very 
worthwhile  professional 
fare.  ^Ir.  Vance  will  be  glad  to  send  you  com¬ 
plete  details  if  they  have  not  already  reached 
you.  His  address  is  Oregon  State  College,  Cor¬ 
vallis,  where,  as  most  of  you  know,  he  heads 
the  Department  of  Secretarial  Training. 
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Your  Convenience  Is  Our  Pleasure 


OT  all  teachers  know  about  the  con- 
venient  arrangements  we  have  made  for 
handling  payment  of  Gregc.  Writer  creden¬ 
tials  examination  fees. 

The  examination  fee  on  all  credentials  tests 
is  ten  cents  for  each  test.  Remittances  can  be 
sent  by  check  or  other  suitable  form  with  each 
lot  of  papers ;  or  prepaid  credentials  stamps  can 
be  ordered  at  ten  cents  each  in  whatever  quan¬ 
tities  you  desire.  One  of  these  stamps  should 
then  be  attached  to  each  individual  paper  when 
submitted,  and  no  other  remittance  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Some  teachers  find  it  convenient  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  purchase  of  a  supply  of  these 
stamps  through  the  purchasing  department  of 


their  school  board.  .A  substantial  quantity  of 
stamps  is  ordered  and  financial  details  for  the 
season  are  settled  in  one  transaction. 

Many  teachers  wdio  utilize  the  full  Creden¬ 
tials  Service  are  taking  advantage  of  the  new 
combination  subscription  rate  under  which  we 
supply  the  magazine  and  the  Credentials  Ser¬ 
vice  for  one  fee  of  $1.50  for  each  student.  Un¬ 
der  this  plan  teachers  are  supplied  with  a  set 
of  stamps  covering  the  examination  fee  on  the 
full  twelve  standard  tests.  These  stamps  are 
to  be  attached  to  the  test  papers  when  sub¬ 
mitted  and  no  other  remittance  is  necessary. 

Special  circulars  explaining  the  Credentials 
work  in  detail  are  available  for  the  asking. 
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M.otivatim  in  Shorthand 

By  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana 

\  Abstract  of  an  address  given  at  the  twelfth  annual  eonference  of  Indiana  Commercial  Teachers  at  Ball 
State,  February  20,  1932,  reprinted  by  permission  from  "The  Ball  State  Commerce  Journal."'! 


HERE  there  is  no  interest  there  is 
no  attention,  and  where  there  is  no 
attention  tliere  is  no  learning.  The 
co)>versc  of  this  statement  must  he  true  that 
where  there  is  maximum  interest  there  is 
maximum  attention,  and  where  there  is  maxi¬ 
mum  attention  tliere  is  maximum  learniu}'. 
I'hese  facts  are  true  in  any  learning  situation, 
but  tliey  are  never  more  true  than  they  are  in 
the  case  of  the  learning  of  a  complex  skill 
subject  such  as  the  subject  of  shorthand. 

W'ith  a  Purpose  in  View  Pupils  Work 
Willingly 

One  of  the  problems,  then,  that  immedi¬ 
ately  confronts  the  teacher  of  shorthand  is 
that  of  finding  ways  and  means  of  getting 
and  holding  the  interest  of  all  the  pupils  at  a 
maximum  pitch  all  the  time  in  order  that 
maximum  learning  may  take  place. 

Interest  is  not  opposed  to  effort.  On  the 
contrary,  genuine  interest  is  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  strenuous  effort.  The  teacher  who 
constantly  strives  to  make  his  subject  easy 
will  in  the  end  destroy  a  vital  interest  in  that 
subject.  The  pupils  in  the  shorthand  classes 
need  to  learn  early  that  they  must  expend  real 
and  earnest  effort  if  they  htipe  to  acquire 
u.sable  and  marketable  skills  in  the  time  gen¬ 
erally  allotted  for  this  course.  Pupils  are  not 
averse  to  work  if  there  is  a  definite  purpose 
or  motive  back  of  what  they  are  doing  in  the 
classroom.  It  at  once  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  give  his  pupils  a  reason  for 
doing  the  things  that  he  asks  them  to  do. 

Let  Them  Learn  to  Do  by  Doing 

1'he  philosophy  that  one  learns  to  do  by 
doing  should  be  constantly  followed  in  the 
teaching  of  shorthand.  The  experiences  of 
the  schotdroom  must  not  be  far  different 
from  those  which  the  juipils  are  going  to 
meet  when  they  enter  the  business  office.  .\n 
analysis  of  the  duties  which  the  stenographer 
must  perform  indicates  that  there  are  at  least 
three  major  skills  which  she  should  acquire 
in  the  schoolroom  before  taking  her  first 
position.  These  three  major  skills  arc: 

1.  The  writing  in  shorthand  of  material 
taken  from  dictation. 


2.  The  reading  of  shorthand  notes  which 
have  been  taken  from  dictation. 

3.  'I'he  transcription  of  shorthand  notes 
ujion  the  typewriter. 

According  to  the  philo.sophy  that  pupils 
learn  by  doing,  it  becomes  the  problem  of  the 
teacher  from  the  Ix'ginning  to  set  up  situations 
in  which  the  pupils  are  given  opportunities 
to  write  shorthand  from  dictation,  to  read 
shorthand  notes,  and  to  transcribe  shorthand 
notes  upon  the  typewriter.  It  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  pupils  that  they  learn  to  do  by 
doing  in  order  that  they  may  understand  the 
purpose  of  your  giving  to  them  so  much  dicta¬ 
tion,  reading,  and  transcription  exercises.  If 
they  understand,  they  will  attack  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  their  lessons  in  a  far  more  intelli¬ 
gent  manner  and  intelligent  practice  makes 
perfect. 

The  ultimate  end  for  each  pupil  is  to  be¬ 
come  accomplished  in  these  major  skills  to 
the  jMiint  that  she  can  take  notes  accurately 
and  fast  enough  to  meet  the  maximum  nee<l 
of  the  stenographer  in  the  field  into  which  .she 
is  going,  to  be  able  to  read  her  notes  at  ap¬ 
proximately  her  normal  reading  rate,  and  to 
transcribe  these  notes  at  a  speed  approxi¬ 
mating  her  speed  on  longhand  copy  work.  In 
fact,  she  must  be  able  to  take  her  notes  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  will  be  able  to  turn 
out,  in  a  limited  time,  a  transcript  that  is 
not  only  technically  accurate  but  akso  neat  in 
arrangement  and  correct  in  form,  .\long  with 
these  skills  the  teacher  will  have  to  teach 
definite  knowledges,  attitudes,  and  ideals  in 
order  to  insure  a  transcript  that  is  free  from 
misspelled  words,  correctly  punctuated,  and 
properly  written  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
Knglish  usage. 

Lend  Atmosphere  to  Learning 

A  great  step  has  been  made  towards  the 
success  of  a  teacher’s  program  when  a  good 
atmosphere  has  been  created  within  which 
his  pupils  are  to  work  while  in  his  class- 
r(H>ni.  This  atmosphere  will  be  built  around 
the  interest  and  effort  put  forth  by  the 
teacher.  .\  teacher  can  well  afford  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  extra  time  in  a  special  effort 
to  build  an  atmosphere  of  industry  and  good 
will  within  his  shorthand  class. 

I  will  attempt  to  tell  you  how  we  try  to 
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build  this  atni(>spliere  in  our  shorthand  classes 
through  purposeful  motivation  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  learning.  Of  course,  we  recite  only 
four  times  a  week  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks. 

0t4r  Program 

During  the  first  two  terms  while  studying 
shorthand  theory,  our  students  have  in  their 
hands  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Gregg 
Speed  Studies,  and  Graded  Readings.  W^e 
cover  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  Manual 
during  the  first  term,  and  the  last  five  chap¬ 
ters  during  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  second 
term.  The  material  is  presented  after  this 
manner.  Three  days  are  given  to  the  study 
of  a  chapter  in  the  Manual,  which  is  com- 
jKised  of  three  units.  Each  day  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  asked  to  hand  in  drill  sheets  com¬ 
posed  of  practice  in  writing  the  shorthand 
words  in  the  unit,  the  corresponding  drills  in 
the  Speed  Studies,  and,  part  of  the  time,  the 
Reading  and  Dictation  practice  in  the  Manual. 
They  are  also  asked  to  hand  in  a  typewritten 
transcription  of  the  Reading  and  Dictation 
Practice  in  the  Manual.  These  drill  sheets 
arc  not  handed  back,  but  are  checked  off  on 
a  record  sheet.  The  students  are  told  that 
the  material  is  not  to  be  handed  back.  .\ 
strict  record  is  kept  and  no  late  work  is  ac¬ 
cepted.  A  student  scarcely  ever  fails  to  hand 
in  his  practice  sheet,  since  it  is  made  plain  to 
him  that  these  drill  sheets  must  come  in. 

Each  day  the  pupils  are  to  be  ready  to  take 
a  short  vocabulary  test  of  ten  words.  This 
test  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
students  to  prepare  their  vocabulary,  and  to 
guide  in  remedial  study  work.  The  score  on 
this  test  is  the  number  of  words  written  cor¬ 
rectly. 

In  the  third  unit  of  the  chapter  the  pupils 
arc  asked  to  prepare  the  Writing  Practice 
in  the  .Manual  and  these  sentences  are  then 
written  on  the  board  the  next  time,  either  in¬ 
dividually  by  the  pupils  and  corrected  by 
the  teacher,  or  written  on  the  board  by  the 
teacher  as  one  of  the  students  dictates,  while 
the  rest  of  the  students  correct  their  notes. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
brief  forms  from  the  very  first.  ,\11  Reading 
and  Dictation  Practices  are  read  in  concert 
during  the  assignment  before  the  pupils  are 
asked  to  transcribe  them.  Some  time  is  spent 
each  day  in  dictating  and  reading  back  of 
sentences  and  paragraphs  made  up  of  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  unit  under  study. 

The  Fourth  Days  Work 

Following  the  three  days  spent  on  the  study 
f)f  a  chapter  in  the  Manual,  one  day  is  given 
to  the  Reading  and  Dictation  Practice  and 
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the  Writing  Practice  in  the  corresponding 
chapter  in  Speed  Studies.  The  Reading  ami 
Dictation  Practice  is  read  in  concert  in  class 
before  it  is  assigned.  The  class  transcribes 
the  greater  part  of  it  on  the  typewriter  dur¬ 
ing  their  outside  preparation  period.  They 
are  asked  to  arrange  a  part  of  it  according 
to  current  practice.  The  Writing  Practice 
is  handled  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the 
Writing  Practice  in  the  Manual. 

The  Fifth  Day's  Work 

For  the  fifth  day,  the  class  is  asked  to 
prepare  the  chapter  in  the  Graded  Readings 
that  corresponds  to  the  chapter  that  has  just 
been  studied  in  the  Manual  until  they  can  read 
it  at  as  nearly  their  reading  rate  as  possible. 
Most  of  this  reading  is  done  individually. 
A  student  generally  reads  a  paragraph.  If 
he  hesitates  very  long,  a  classmate  is  asked 
to  read.  \  variation  of  this  method  is  used 
whereby  a  student  is  allowed  to  read  as  much 
as  he  can  read  in  one-half  minute  and  then 
the  next  student  takes  up  where  the  former 
left  off.  We  have  adopted  a  motto  in  our 
classes  for  both  reading  and  dictation  that 
“he  who  hesitates  is  lost.”  Our  methods 
classes  have  worked  out  some  very  good  post¬ 
ers  which  we  place  upon  our  bulletin  boards 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  this  p<iint  home. 
Some  of  this  reading  may  well  be  done  in 
concert  since  it  speeds  up  the  reading  rate, 
keeps  all  of  the  students  busy,  helps  the  slower 
students  to  read  more  meaningfully,  and  seems 
to  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  Sixth  Day’s  Work 

On  the  sixth  day  a  100-word  vocabulary 
test  is  given.  The  pupil  is  given  a  carefully- 
arranged  blank  form  on  which  he  writes 
these  words  as  they  are  dictated.  Very  often, 
the  first  column  of  25  words  may  be  a  list  of 
brief  forms  from  a  previous  chapter.  Two 
points  are  taken  off  for  every  word  missed 
until  fifteen  are  missed.  After  fifteen  are 
missed,  one  point  is  taken  off  for  other  errors. 
One  point  is  taken  off  for  each  word  that  is 
re-written.  Since  it  does  not  take  all  of  the 
period  for  the  test,  the  rest  of  the  time  is 
spent  in  dictation  and  reading  back  of  notes. 
Often,  the  class  goes  to  the  transcription 
room  where  they  type  back  the  notes  follow¬ 
ing  each  take  rather  than  read  them  back. 
Here,  the  students  are  told  that  one  of  the 
letters  of  their  transcription  for  the  day  will 
be  checked  for  errors,  and  the  number  of 
errors  recorded  against  them.  This  type  of 
check  makes  for  accuracy  in  transcription. 

From  time  to  time  the  students  are  asked 
to  make  a  copy  of  a  page  of  well-written 
shorthand  notes  in  their  very  best  style  of 
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Plans  for  ('ontksts  in  SnoKTiiANi)  III 

A  iiuniher  of  (.ontrsts  will  hr  held  diiritiR  the  reniaininn  part  of  thi^  term.  The  class  will  Ik-  divided 
so  that  there  will  be  three  members  on  each  team.  There  are  twelve  .students  in  this  class  from  which 
four  teams  will  be  made.  The  teams  will  be  named  .\ccuracy.  Speed.  Concentration,  and  Durability.  Below 
are  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  teams: 


Accuracy 
N’irginia  Rapp 
Ida  l.amptoii 
Blanche  Crawford 


Speed 

Pauline  IiiKalls 
Hazel  Fberhardt 
Kthel  Davidson 

Durability 
Dorothy  Partner 
.Sarah  Hupp 
Naomi  Hobbs 


Concentration 
Florence  Day 
Kvelyn  Fisher 
Frances  Kinsley 


The  pa|>ers  will  l>e  graded  according  to  the  rules  used  in  the  state  contests.  Individual  and  tram 
honors  will  be  determined  and  winners  announced.  Points  will  be  awarded  as  follows: 


Team  Honors 

First  Place  . 9  Points 

Second  Place  . ’....  6  Points 

riiird  Place  . 3  Points 


Individual  Honors 


First  Place  . .3  Points 

Second  Place  . 2  Points 

Third  Place  . 1  F'oint 


YEA  TEAMS - I.ET’s  CO 


('ONCENTRATION  WiNS  SHORTHAND  CoNTF:ST 

Durability  Wins  Sfxond  Pl.ace  and  Speed  Wins  Third  Pl.ace 

Florence  Day,  Champion 

Dorothy  Partner,  Second;  Pauline  Ingalls,  'J'liird 
Pelow  are  the  Tabulated  Results 


TEAMS 


Concentration 

Du  rahilitv 

Speed 

Accuracy 

Day  . 

100.0 

Partner  . 

.  99.6 

Ingalls  . . 

.  . .  99.2 

Rapp  . 

. .  98.8 

Fisher  . 

97.6 

Hupp . 

.  97.6 

Eberhardt . 

. .  .  9.H.4 

l.ampton  . . 

. .  96.4 

Kinsley  . 

,  97.2 

Hobbs  . 

.  95.2 

Davidson  . 

.  ..  94.0 

Crawford  . 

. .  95.6 

Total  . . 

,294.8 

292.4 

291.6 

290.8 

Average  . - 

.  98.3 

97.5 

97.2 

96.9 

Points  . . 

9 

6 

3 

0 

individuals 


Student 

Florence  Day  . 

Dorothy  Partner  . 

Errors 

. 0 

.  1 

7 

I'er  Cent 

100.0—3 
99.6—2 
99.2—1 
98.8  . , 

jMrints 

points 

point 

T  ranscription 
Speed 

.  45 

.  46 

.  36 

.  3 

.  40 

.  4 

98.4  . 

.  27 

Fivelyn  Fisher  . 

97.6  . 

.  27 

.  6 

97.6  . 

.  27 

Frances  Kinsley . 

.  7 

97.2  . 

.  22 

Ida  Lampton  . 

.  9 

96.4  . 

.  23 

Blanche  Crawford  . 

.  11 

95.6  . 

.  16 

.  12 

95.2  . 

.  28 

.  IS 

94  0  . 

.  11 

TOTAL  POINTS  MADE  BY 

EACH  TEAM 

Team 

Team  Average 

Individual 

Total 

as  I  1  1  1  A 

. .  9  . 

3  . 

.  12 

_  6  . 

7 

.  8 

_  3  . 

1  . 

Accuracy  . 

_  0  . 

0  . 

.  0 
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A  TKSTiNt;  I‘r(k.kam  With  I)KriN'iTK  Stanhakhs  in  Smuktiiami  I  kansi  kii’Tion 


Semester  | 

Period  j 

nidation  ^ 
Speed 

S umber  of 
I.etters  Dutated 

Required  .Xurnher  of  Letters 
with  .4  f  curat  y  of  95%  j 

Required  Transcri ption 
Speed 

1) 

f 

H 

A 

1 

i 

It  1 

A 

2n<l 

1st  6  wtt*ks 

50 

12 

3 

A 

9 

12  ' 

A  i 

8 

10 

12 

2nd  6  wtvks 

AO 

lA 

4 

8 

12 

lA 

7 

10 

13 

lA 

.trd  6  weeks 

70 

20 

5 

10 

15 

20 

8 

12 

lA 

20 

.3rd 

1st  6  weeks 

70 

lA 

4 

8 

12 

lA 

8 

12 

lA 

20 

2nd  6  weeks 

XO 

20 

5 

to 

15 

20 

9 

14 

19 

24 

3rd  6  weeks 

90 

24 

A 

12 

18 

24 

10 

lA 

22 

28 

41  li 

tst  6  weeks 

too 

20 

5 

to 

15 

20 

1  11 

18 

25 

32 

2nd  A  weeks 

105 

24 

A 

12 

18 

24 

12 

20 

28 

36 

3rd  6  Weeks 

tio 

2K 

7 

'  14 

21 

28 

13 

22 

31 

40 

1.  Tests  arc  Kiven  at  the  eml  of  each  six-weeks’ 
peritxl. 

2.  Tests  should  l)e  completed  in  four  days,  dividing 
the  number  of  letters  to  be  dictated  equally  lietween 
each  one  of  the  four  days. 

3.  Each  letter  should  be  of  such  length  that  it 
will  take  approximately  one  minute  to  dictate  it, 
and  the  dithculty  of  the  material  should  increase  as 
the  course  progresses. 

4.  The  transcription  should  be  timed  and  the  rate 
figured  on  the  net  words  of  all  letters  transcribed 
in  getting  transcription  si»eed. 


Pui)il  will  l)e  given  credit  for  “Required  .Num¬ 
ber  of  I.etters”  on  only  the  letters  having  an  accu¬ 
racy  of  95%  or  nwre.  (Xo  erasing  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  during  transcription.) 

6.  A  modification  of  X'o.  4  would  be  to  give  credit 
on  only  mailable  or  accurate  letters.  (Erasing 
shoidd  be  i)ermitted  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is 
t)ermitted  in  a  first-grade  office.) 

7.  This  type  of  program  adds  variety  to  the  tran- 
scri|>tiun  program  which  in  turn  creates  additional 
interest. 


EXPLANATION 

5. 


writing.  They  are  instructed  to  make  long 
characters  long,  short  characters  short,  large 
circles  large,  small  characters  small,  hook- 
vowels  narrow  and  deep,  straight  lines 
straight,  curved  characters  curved  in  the 
correct  manner,  proper  joining  of  vowels  to 
consonants  and  constant  use  of  frequent 
phases.  They  are  urged  to  e.xecute  their 
notes  freely  and  quickly,  to  use  a  light  stroke 
of  the  pen,  to  give  proper  slant  to  all  char¬ 
acters,  and  to  finish  words  and  phrases  with 
a  vanishing  stroke.  In  fact,  they  are  asked 
to  do  everything  that  they  can  do  to  add 
artistic  merit  t«)  their  page  of  notes.  These 
notes  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  five  members  of  the  class  who  judge 
their  merits  according  to  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  qualities  outlined  above,  and  the 
ten  best  copies  are  attractively  displayed  upon 
the  bulletin  board. 

The  students  are  told  that  they  are  to  be 
prepared  to  take  a  vocabulary  test  tin  brief 
forms  without  notice.  Systematic  review  of 
word  signs  is  consistently  carried  on  with  as 
varied  a  program  as  possible.  Much  dicta¬ 
tion  and  transcription  of  material  composed 
of  word  signs  is  given. 

Kach  chapter  in  the  Manual  is  carried  on 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  has  just 
been  de.scribed.  Of  course,  the  third  and 
ftuirth  terms  deal  more  directly  with  dicta¬ 


tion.  reading,  and  transcription,  with  fre- 
(lueiit  reviews  tif  theory  wherever  need  is 
felt  for  it. 

W'^eekly  Contests 

To  vary  the  program  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  interest  to  it  and  to  insure  better  re¬ 
sults,  our  classes  are  organized  into  teams 
during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  terms, 
and  weekly  contests  are  conducted  according 
to  the  plan  that  has  been  used  in  the  state 
contest,  except  that  more  rigid  rules  for 
checking  results  are  used.  The  rule  of  “ev¬ 
erything  that  is  not  right  is  wrong”  is  the 
one  that  we  follow.  .\  three-minute  dicta¬ 
tion  is  used  and  students  are  timed  on  their 
transcription.  The  dictation  rate  is  in¬ 
creased  as  the  students  progress  with  their 
work.  Volunteer  students  make  up  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  results  of  each  test,  which  record 
is  postetl  upon  the  bulletin  board. 

T wo  sheets  that  are  posted  are  illustrated 
on  page  131 — above  is  the  one  showing  the 
method  of  organization;  below'  is  one  show¬ 
ing  the  results  of  one  week’s  contest. 

Students  will  generally  do  what  you  want 
them  to  do  if  you  will  make  yourself  clear  in 
your  demands  of  them.  We  do  our  l)est  to  let 
<nir  jteople  know  in  advance  what  is  ex- 
(Coiitiniicd  on  page  16X) 
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The  Spectre  in  the  Storm 

By  Florence  F.  Ulrich 

Editor,  "The  Gregu  W'rittr'  Art  and  Credentials  Departmtnt,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Dl'RlXa  the  );eri«Kl  of  economic  stress 
and  storm  under  which  mt)st  of  us 
have  suffered,  teachers  throughout  the 
country  have  been  called  upon  to  eliminate 
from  the  textbook  list  any  supplemental  ma¬ 
terial  not  considered  absolutely  indispensable 
t<»  the  pupils’  best  interest  and  progress.  Even 
in  communities  where  the  disturbance  in  eco¬ 
nomic  life  has  not  been  so  severely  felt  they 
had  this  j)roblem  to  consider,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  “it  seemed  perfectly  obvious 
that  some  measure  of  economy  was  expected, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary.”  With  true  pro¬ 
fessional  loyalty  and  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  difficulties  many  of  their  students 
faced  in  buying  even  the  basic  texts,  these 
teachers  came  gallantly  to  their  assistance, 
easing  the  burden  of  expense  in  many  ways 
and  by  many  means. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  this 
mobilized  effort  on  -the  part  of  our  teachers 
in  carrying  on  so  effectively  and  well  under 
these  trying  conditions.  We  should  be  less 
professional  in  spirit  than  they  if  we,  who 
are  as  intensely  interested  in  the  w'clfare  of 
our  boys  and  girls,  unwittingly  added  the 
slightest  expense  not  truly  warranted  by 
the  results  or  the  ultimate  progress  and  pro¬ 
fessional  career  of  the  students.  This,  in¬ 
deed.  has  been  a  time  for  friendly  cooperation 
and  loyalty  to  those  who  bore  the  brunt  of  a 
great  social  and  economic  upheaval. 

'File  day  is  at  hand,  however,  when  this 
storm  that  has  been  rocking  our  land  will  be 
only  another  epoch  in  our  history,  and  as 
we  look  back  uixm  it  we  may  see  the  vision 
of  that  struggle — and,  in  retrospect,  the  things 
we  did  and  those  we  failed  to  do. 

The  Haunted  Road 

In  the  emotional  response  that  generally  fol¬ 
lows  any  fervent  appeal,  some  of  ns  are 
at  times  inclined  "to  lose  our  heads,”  or,  in 
more  academic  language,  to  be  swayed  be¬ 
yond  the  point  where  reason  governs  our 
actions.  And  at  such  times  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency,  perhaps,  for  some  of  us  to  go  too  far 
in  the  opixisite  direction  from  that  which  in 
the  past  has  merited  our  approval  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  success.  This  has  been  true  in 
the  teaching  profession ;  and  today  teachers 
are  fxmiinti  that  it  is  true.  1  leeding  the  clam¬ 


orous  cry  for  "economy,”  some  of  them  went 
a  little  too  far  in  slashing  the  cost  of  mate¬ 
rials,  and  deprived  the  students  of  some  of  the 
equipment  they  needed  to  bring  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  the  effort  spent  in  the  course. 
.Sad  spectres  these,  and  ones  of  which  even 
we  were  afraid! 

A  Wronp^  Turn 

This  was  no  time  for  extravagance,  but 
neither  could  we  .serve  the  best  interests  of 
our  students  and  those  who  sent  them  to  us 
for  instruction  and  guidance  by  depriving 
them  of  material  which  helped  them  to  tlo 
their  best  work.  They  six?nt  their  time — and 
is  not  time  valuable,  indeed,  more  precious 
than  any  other  consideration  during  one’s 
years  of  study?  Parents  who  could  afford  to 
send  their  boys  and  girls  into  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Department  of  our  .schools  did  not  do  so 
to  save  money  but  to  .save  time;  which,  in¬ 
terpreted,  meant  etjuipping  their  Ixns  and 
girls  for  some  remunerative  professional  oc¬ 
cupation  in  the  quickest  way  possible.  That 
was  economy.  To  them  going  to  school  re¬ 
flected  wise  spending.  They  exi)ected  to  have 
to  pay  for  it.  Educational  accomplishment 
and  fitness  for  professional  and  remunerative 
activity  in  life  were  the  real  objects  sought, 
and  naturally  are  the  first  consideration  and 
concern  of  those  responsible  for  the  training 
of  their  children. 

Costly  Saving 

We  are  compelled  to  reflect  upon  these 
things  by  the  letters  that  are  coming  to  our 
desk  every  day  from  good  teacher-friends 
who,  victims  of  the  prevalent  hysteria  called 
“economy,”  were  made  to  feel,  even  against 
their  better  judgment,  that  they  were  helping 
their  pupils  by  cutting  costs  and,  in  so  do¬ 
ing,  failed  to  provide  sufficient  incentive  and 
motivation  in  the  course. 

“My  class  seemed  absolutely  ‘dead’  last 
year — the  first  time  I  ever  experienced  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  There  was  no  esi)ecial  inter¬ 
est  and  no  enthusiasm.  I  tried  to  jog  them  out 
ttf  their  indifference,  but  it  was  like  pushing 
a  1918  Eord  upgrade!  Never  in  my  ten 
years  of  experience  in  teaching  have  I  felt 
so  discouraged  as  I  did  last  year.  .\t  first  1 
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thouKlit  it  was  the  pupils,  hut  then  my  reason 
told  me  they  were  no  different  from  the 
classes  of  other  years.  Then  I  thought  my 
teaching  must  he  at  fault;  and  yet  I  did  it  as 
well  or  better,  I  thought,  than  in  other  years 
except,  of  course,  that  I  did  not  have  the  same 
materials  wdth  which  to  work.  Indeed,  I 
worked  iiiuclt  harder  trying  to  supply  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  I  felt  was  needed  and  which  I 
was  helpless  to  get. 

“.Ml  summer  I  worried  about  those  classes 
of  students  and  I  have  come  to  just  one  con¬ 
clusion  ;  This  year,  economy  or  no  economy, 

I  am.  going  to  order  for  my  pupils  the  ma¬ 
terials  I  think  they  need  in  their  course  and 
the  things  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hav¬ 
ing,  and  that  list  will  have  at  the  top  of  it 
a  subscription  to  The  Gregc  Writer  for  ez>- 
ery  student  in  my  class.  We  didn’t  have  it 
last  year,  and  that  thinned  the  lifeblood  of 
uty  teaching  and  their  study.  Moreover,  1 
have  found  that  most  of  the  students  can  and 
df>  bring  their  money  to  me  without  question 
when  they  know  that  they  shall  need  the  mag¬ 
azine  in  their  work.  If  they  do  not  bring 
it  all  at  one  time,  as  a  few  of  them  could 
not,  I  have  told  them  they  can  bring  it  to  me 
each  month  and  I  will  pay  for  the  subscription 
for  them.  I  would  rather  do  that  than  be 
haunted  by  the  spectres  of  failing  students 
next  year  as  I  was  this  year ;  and  no  teacher 
can  succeed  so  well  without  this  motivation 
in  her  classes  no  matter  how  good  she  may 
Ik*.  1  am  convinced  of  that  now !’’ 

Onr  Own  Reaction 

We  endeavored  to  forearm  our  teachers 
last  year  by  forewarning  those  whom  we 
knew  were  going  to  try  to  do  without  the 
magazine,  but  we  realized,  too.  that  the  les¬ 
son  is  best  learned  sometimes  through  ex- 
|)erience.  We  did  not  want  to  put  our  ar¬ 
guments  too  strongly.  At  the  same  time, 
knowing  how  many  thousands  of  teachers 
depend  upon  the  service  of  The  Grecc. 
Writer  and,  too,  that  the  limit  placed  upon 
our  service  to  teachers  and  students  is  deter¬ 
mined  solely  by  the  support  given  us  in  stu¬ 
dent-subscriptions,  we  could  not  help  feeling 
a  little  apprehenswe.  li'e  did  not  zvant  to 
curtail  this  serznee — indeed,  plans  were  made 
to  enlarge  it !  The  question  was  whether  or 
not  we  should  be  able  to  hold  on  until  those 
teachers  who  had  strayed  away  during  the 
pandemonium  of  economy  slashes,  many  of 
which  were  warranted  because  of  severe 
financial  straits,  could  find  a  way  to  return. 

An  Increased  Service! 

H’e  haz>e  zeon,  and  today  we  are  prepared 
to  serve  our  teachers  in  as  complete  a  service 
as  has  ever  lieen  offered  for  incori)oration  in 


the  teaching  program  !  We  feel  the  need  as 
keenly  as  they  of  giving  “full  value  and  a 
great  deal  more  for  m<tney  received.”  W'e 
have  done  it — in  a  more  helpful  and  more 
beautiful  magazine,  in  a  complete  series  of 
tests  for  measuring  and  certificates  for  mark¬ 
ing  students’  progress  in  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing.  Never  in  the  history  of  shorthand 
has  there  been  offered  to  teachers  anything 
nearly  so  comprehensive  and  so  certain  of 
superior  teaching  results.  In  addition  to  these 
we  have  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
service,  and  “clinched”  the  students’  interest 
in  the  rounded  program  built  up  for  their 
progress  by  giving  to  them  at  the  outset  an 
especially-made  two-tone  .Achievement  Rec¬ 
ord  .Album  to  hold  the  certificates  they  can 
win  and,  upon  the  completion  of  this  Record 
.Album,  a  handsome  diploma — an  Honorary 
Certificate  of  proficiency. 

With  an  incomparable  plan  like  that  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  a  program  so  rounded  out  and  com¬ 
plete  in  the  comprehensive  and  intensive  work 
that  it  calls  for,  is  it  any  wonder  that  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  used  the  magazine  year  after 
year  and  have  seen  the  results  that  can  be 
had  by  its  use  cannot  endure  the  haunting 
spectre  of  failures  that  sometimes  result  in 
classes  not  privileged  to  have  this  additional 
help? 

Wise  Spending  Is  True  Economy 

Safeguard  the  economic  interests  of  your 
pupils — we  urge  you  to  do  that  as  long  as 
need  remains  for  it,  and  even  when  pros¬ 
perity  is  lolling  contentedly  on  your  door¬ 
steps,  in  order  that  our  young  men  and  women 
may  know  how  to  cope  with  such  a  crisis  as 
this  in  later  life — but  do  not,  I  beg  of  you. 
deprive  them  of  the  motivation  for  success  by 
taking  away  the  incentive  for  the  additional 
voluntary  and  enthusiastic  study  and  interest 
inherent  in  a  mere  dollar  subscription  to  The 
Grec.c.  Writer! 

Banish  the  Ghosts! 

Remember  your  spectres  are  ours,  too,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghosts 
of  failure  in  giving  service  in  the  retreating 
storm ! 

A  >  > 

“CARRYING  ON!” — What  courage  sus¬ 
tained  under  seemingly  insuperable  difficulties 
these  two  small  words  bespoke  fourteen  years 
ago.  Tliey  meant  then  to  keep  going,  breast 
forward,  teeth  gritted,  with  the  light  of  an 
ideal  in  one’s  eyes.  The  same  spirit  will  win 
today.  I.et’s  Carry  On! 
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County,  City,  and  District  Superintendents'  Convention 
and  Annual  Conference  of  Rural  Supervisors 

October  10-12,  1932 

Vairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

Reported  by  Frances  Ejfinger  Raymond  and  Elizabeth  S.  Adams 


TUF  theme  of  this  meeting,  called  by 
Vierling  Kersey,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  was  Social  De¬ 
mands  of  Contemporary  Life.  The  discus¬ 
sions  dealt  with  City  Schools  and  F'avorable 
Community  Attitudes ;  Reconstruction  of  the 
Program  to  Meet  Social  Demands;  and  the 
Future  of  Public  Education.  Space  does  not 
permit  detailed  quotations  here,  but  we  are 
summarizing  briefly  the  remarks  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  speakers : 

Renjaiiin  Macomber,  Editor,  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle— In  the  dangerous  situation  ahead  the  schools 
need  really  superior  contact  experts  to  educate  the 
public  and  use  the  newspapers  for  discussion  of  all 
sides  of  any  controversy.  When  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  are  inclined  to  keep  proceedings  secret  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Board  had  better  be  investigated. 
The  Board  that  is  always  in  the  open  meets  an  at¬ 
tack  more  effectively  than  the  Board  that  uses  “star 
chamber”  methods.  It  is  necessary  to  get  the  news- 
paj>er’s  point  of  view.  The  greatest  mistake  is  to 
give  the  newspaper  What  you  think  it  ought  to 
print.  Tell  the  newspaper  what  it  wants  to  know 
whenever  you  can.  If  it  is  in  confidence  it  will  not 
be  printed. 

Ei.lwood  Ci'BBERLEY,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
Stanford  University — New  problems  of  the  next 
twenty-five  years  are  much  more  serious  than  those 
of  the  last  thirty-five  years,  due  to  the  industrial 
revolution  that  throws  the  highly  specialized  worker 
out  of  a  job  with  no  hope  of  another  for  him.  The 
world  faces  a  surplus  of  production  with  nobody 
able  to  buy  the  surplus;  due  to  the  revolution  in 
hygiene  which  has  decreased  the  death  rate  among 
the  poor  in  particular,  bringing  up  the  longevity  of 
the  least  intellectual  class,  and,  through  clinics,  to 
the  physically  unfit.  Due  to  the  increased  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  postponement  of  the  time  when  a  job 
may  be  obtained,  the  school  population  has  increased. 
The  public  needs  education  on  the  possibilities  of 
preventing  the  unfit  to  be  born  through  sterilization 
of  the  unfit,  else  we  face  a  time,  not  very  far  off, 
when  we  shall  find  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
morons  or  near  morons  in  control  of  our  country. 

F.  W.  Hart,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
California  (the  most  discussed  talk  of  the  meeting, 
a  stirring  and  fearless  challenge)  Social  studies  to¬ 


day  must  be  revamped  if  their  purpose  is  the  growth 
of  social  understanding.  If  students  arc  to  be 
trained  to  appreciate  and  have  a  critical  attitude, 
based  on  understanding  of  social  situations,  there 
must  be  a  willingness  to  face  facts  as  they  are,  a 
doing  away  with  the  pap  and  sugar-coated  presen¬ 
tation  of  social  thought.  It  requires  bravery  to 
permit  discussion  or  investigation  by  our  students  ot 
local  property  evaluations,  local  administration,  the 
spending  of  public  money.  Dare  we  give  such  train¬ 
ing  in  our  high  schools? 

Curtis  E.  Warren,  Superintendent  of  Burbank  City 
Schools — In  working  out  contacts  with  the  public, 
bravery  is  not  enough.  There  is  a  public’s  point  of 
view  and  it  behooves  the  superintendent  to  meet  ob¬ 
jections  or  criticism  in  such  a  way  as  to  educate 
the  public  without  antagonizing  it — “We  must  be 
smart  as  well  as  brave.” 

L.  E.  Chenoweth,  Superintendent  of  Bakersfield 
City  Schools — Use  the  relationships  between  the 
home  and  school  to  full  advantage  so  as  to  establish 
lietter  understanding  of  common  problems. 

V’lERLiNG  Kersey  ended  his  address  on  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Demands  of  Contemporary  Life  with  the  key¬ 
note  of  warning  that  our  purpose  in  life  must  be 
“doing  well,  not  getting  much.” 

Lyman  Bryson,  Executive  Director  of  California 
Association  for  Adult  Education — Spiritual  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  great  crisis,  “the  present  mess  in 
which  we  are,”  are  much  more  serious  than  the 
economic  losses'  we  have  faced.  The  loss  of  a  sense 
of  human  respectability  in  the  individual  who  may 
not  work  and  must  live  on  the  community,  the  loss 
of  morale,  are  the  serious  consequences  we  must 
face  and  try  to  meet  by  better  programs  in  our 
adult  education.  Make  our  public  schools  true  fo¬ 
rums  by  permitting  free  discussion  under  wise 
leaders.  Improve  the  social  sciences  by  facing  facts. 
If  we  can  give  courses  on  sound  investment  and  get 
rid  of  the  greed  spirit,  the  get-rich-quick  attitude, 
it  will  help.  The  business  man  is  showing  up  as  a 
poor  sport.  Three  years  ago  he  was  jeering  at  the 
cowardice  of  the  teacher  who  preferred  a  small, 
safe  salary — now  he  is  trying  to  take  away  that 
small  salary  because  his  own  glorious  career  of  ad¬ 
venture  has  gone  on  the  rocks. 

Walter  L.  Bachrodt,  Superintendent  of  San  Jose — 
If  the  business  man  has  shown  lack  of  good  sports¬ 
manship  it  is  up  to  the  teachers  to  show  that  we 
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are  good  sports  and  can  take  our  cuts  without 
grousing. 

J.  A.  Sexson,  Superintendent  of  Pa.sadena  Con¬ 
ferences  and  studies  of  problems  by  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  dissatisfied  public  and  the  schiM>ls  have 
resulted  in  l)etter  adjustment,  changes  in  procedure, 
and  finer  understanding  of  all  issues  involved — have 
l)een  good  for  both  groups. 

Ira  C.  Landis,  Superintendent  of  Riverside — We 
must  be  sensitive  to  community  needs  if  we  are  to 
serve  them  wisely. 

C.  Kay  Holbrook,  Superintendent  of  Santa  Cruz- — 
Correct  feeling,  correct  thinking  are  necessary.  Pub¬ 
lic  must  be  made  to  understand  that  the  public 
schixds  lielong  to  the  iwople.  not  to  the  educators; 
then  we  shall  come  through  the  present  crisis  wiser, 
saner,  stronger  than  ever  before. 

Frank  A.  IlorELi.E.  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles 
City  System  -When  ordered  to  cut  the  scIuh)!  budget 
2.S  [ler  cent,  or  $9,000,000,  the  Hoard  of  Fiducation 
asked  eight  committees  of  teachers,  sclf-aj)pointed, 
to  make  surveys  of  different  features  of  the  school 
situation  and  offer  constructive  economy  suggestions 
in  accordance  with  the  formulated  policy  of  the 
Board  of  Education:  (1)  The  unit  cost  of  education 
must  be  reduce<l,  (2)  The  educational  standards 
must  be  maintained,  (3)  There  must  lie  no  short¬ 
ening  of  the  school  year,  (4)  No  reduction  of  sal¬ 


aries  except  as  a  last  resort.  The  result  was  a 
drastic  cutting  of  overlapping  functions  in  differ¬ 
ent  departments  (400  supervisors  eliminated  and  sent 
back  to  the  schoolroom),  economies  in  supplies.  l»et- 
ter  use  of  schoolroom  teacher’s  time,  elimination  of 
many  extra-curricular  activities,  suiiervision  changed 
from  horizontal  to  vertical  responsibility — resulting  in 
much  stronger  functioning  of  responsibilities  and  re¬ 
duction  of  forces. 

Many,  many  other  fine  talks  emphasized  the 
points  made  from  differing  personal  angles. 
To  the  suggestion  that  the  hard-headed  busi¬ 
ness  man  insists  on  installing  a  business  man 
to  run  the  finances  of  the  school,  with  the  im¬ 
plication  that  a  mere  superintendent  is  an 
educator  and  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
finances,  the  query  was  made,  “In  the  light  of 
the  mess  of  the  last  two  years  what  guaran¬ 
tee  have  we  that  this  hard-headed  business 
man  knows  any  more  about  finances  than  wc 
do — or  as  much?” 

Snappy,  fearless,  intelligent  discussion  of 
causes  and  cures  of  the  “present  crisis”  for 
three  days  and  nights  proved  conclusively  that 
the  future  of  education  in  California  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  group  of  able  experts. 


The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
Invites  You  To  Join 


/I  C  COM /\l.\  Secretary  (lood’s  let- 

^  ter  sent  recently  to  all  the  K.  C.  T.  A. 
members  is  an  invitation  that  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  any  of  our  readers  not  already  af¬ 
filiated  with  that  thriving  association : 

“When  a  teacher  is  urged  to  join  the  East¬ 
ern  Commercial  Teachers  .Association,  unless 
he  knows  something  of  the  work  which  the 
association  has  accomplished,  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  that  comes  to  his  mind  is  ‘What  shall 
I  receive  for  my  $2  dues?’  This  is  a  fair 
question  and  is  entitled  to  an  answer. 

1.  The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  As.sociation 
is  crystallizing  the  thought,  setting  the  standards,  and 
formulating  the  principles  of  commercial  education 
in  its  series  of  yearbooks,  which  no  progressive 
teacher'  of  commercial  subjects  can  afford  to  be 
without.  These  publications  have  come  to  be  the 
accepted  authority  in  commercial  work,  as  they  con¬ 
tain  the  well-considered  thought  of  leading  educators 
of  the  country,  such  as  Professor  Dewey,  Professor 
Kilpatrick,  Professor  Douglass,  Professor  Klapper, 
Superintendent  Broome,  and  many  others.  As  a 
member,  you  are  entitled  to  the  current  yearliook 
without  further  charge. 

2.  Your  membership  will  associate  you  with  the 
leaders  in  commercial  education,  for  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 
has  enrolled  amongst  its  memliers  state  supervisors, 
principals  of  high  schools  and  private  business 
schools,  and  most  of  the  leading  teachers  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects.  It  is  distinctly  worth  while  to 
have  an  association  with  such  teachers,  as  it  keeps 
one  informed  of  developments  that  are  taking  place 
in  the  field. 

3.  Your  membership  enables  the  commercial  teach¬ 


er  to  have  a  large,  aggressive  organization  guarding 
the  interests  of  commercial  education. 

4.  Your  $2  will  help  to  support  an  association  that 
for  the  last  thirty-three  years  has  done  much  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  commercial  education.  It  has 
arranged  conventions  attended  by  hundreds  of  teach¬ 
ers  from  different  states  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  furnished  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
change  experiences.  It  has  united  these  teachers, 
to  learn  their  experiences  in  educational  work  for 
the  benefit  of  commercial  education.  An  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  long  record  of  such  service  deserves 
the  support  of  every  commercial  teacher. 

5.  The  iiayment  of  your  dues  in  this  association  is 
evidence  of  professional  spirit  and  zeal.  It  will  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  exteml  your  aoiuaintances 
among  other  teachers  and  through  their  experiences 
to  improve  your  methods  by  receiving  suggestions 
in  the  conventions. 

6.  Your  $2  entitles  you  to  a  copy  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  convention,  so  that  if  you  cannot  spare 
the  time  to  attend  you  will  still  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  suggestions  that  are  made. 

‘Tor  these  reasons  it  is  felt  that  every 
progressive  teacher  owes  it  to  himself  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers  .Association.” 

Inquiries  for  additional  information  re¬ 
garding  membership  in  the  association,  the 
yearbooks  that  have  been  published,  and  plans 
for  the  coming  convention  may  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  H.  I.  Good,  Hutchinson  High  School, 
Buffalo;  your  membership  fee  to  the  treas¬ 
urer,  Mr,  Arnold  M.  Lloyd,  1200  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 
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CALIFORNIA  m  SIN  ESS  EDUCA¬ 
TION  ASSOCIATION,  Central  Sec¬ 
tion,  Bakersfield,  California,  October  22, 

1932. 

Speakers : 

Dana  G.  Bing,  Vice  President,  First  National  Hank, 
Hakersfield — Banking  and  National  Economics. 

New  Officers: 

President:  Leonard  Sims,  Union  High  School,  Selma 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Margaret  Todd,  Technical  High 
School,  Fresno 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  PRIVATE 
SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  June  25,  1932. 

Speakers : 

R.  J.  Fletcher,  Centralia  Business  College,  Cen- 
tralia — Tuition  Rates;  discussion  led  by  W.  R. 
Bartmess,  Crays  Harbor  Business  College,  Aber¬ 
deen.  A.  A,  Peterson,  Wilson  Modern  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Seattle — The  Post  Graduate;  discussion  led  by 
H’.  E,  Diets,  Dietz  Business  College,  Olympia.  Per¬ 
ry  E.  Dye,  Northwestern  Business  College,  Spo¬ 
kane — Solicitation;  discussion  led  by  G.  O,  Rol- 
stad,  Beutel  Business  College,  Tacoma.  Charles  F. 
Walker,  Northwestern  School  of  Commerce,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon — Advertising;  discussion  led  by  Mrs. 
W.  Knapp,  Knapp’s  Modern  Business  College, 
Tacoma.  J.  T,  Griffin,  Griffin-Murphy  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Seattle — The  Night  School;  discussion  led  by 
.4.  E.  Roberts,  Eugene  Business  ('ollcge,  Eugene, 
Oregon.  C.  E.  Campbell,  Metrofiolitan  Business 
College.  Seattle — How'  We  Teach  Spelling;  dis¬ 
cussion  led  by  E,  C.  Campbell,  Walla  Walla  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Walla  Walla.  P.  D.  Rooney,  Seattle 
Secretarial  School,  Seattle — How’  We  Teach  Busi¬ 
ness  English  and  Correspondence;  discussion  led 
by  H.  S.  Hill,  Longview  Business  College,  Ixingview. 
James  Beatty,  Sprott-Shaw  Schools,  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada — The  Business  College  of  the  Future. 

New  Officers: 

President:  A.  A.  Peterson,  Manager,  Wilson  Mod¬ 
ern  Business  College,  Seattle 

Secretary:  Mrs.  C.  W.  Rogers,  Manager,  Rogers 
Business  School,  Everett 

Place  and  Date  of  Next  Meeting:  Wenat¬ 
chee,  VV'ashington :  June,  1933. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCL\TION,  San 
Diego,  California,  October  29,  1932. 

Round  Table  Discussions: 

Bookkeeping — T.  A.  Walton  (Chairman),  High 
School.  San  Diego;  A,  Eu  Bullock,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs,  Elsbeth  Schnei¬ 
der,  Sweetwater  Union  High  School,  National  City. 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting — K.  D.  Christianson 
(Chairman),  High  School,  Point  Loma;  Georgia 


Ainsden,  State  Teachers  College,  San  Diego;  .Mar¬ 
garet  Siilli'can,  High  School,  San  Diego.  Salesman¬ 
ship — G.  D.  Judy  (Chairman),  High  School,  Gross- 
mont;  Frank  Watenpaugh,  High  School,  San  Diego; 
Elide  Dickson,  High  School  of  Commerce,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Junior  Business  Training — Pearl  Stoker 
(Chairman),  Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  High  School, 
San  Diego;  P.  E.  Killion,  Junior  High  School,  Na¬ 
tional  City;  Edna  Wooster,  High  School,  San  Diego, 

New  Officers: 

President:  L.  O.  Culp,  Union  High  School,  Fullerton 
First  Vice  President:  W.  L.  Peterson,  High  School, 
San  Diego 

Second  V’ice  President:  Margaret  Keefe,  University 
High  School,  Los  Angeles 

Treasurer:  E.  W.  McClun,  Polytechnic  High  School, 
Long  Beach 

Indiana 

INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  October  20, 
1932. 

Speakers : 

D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania  —  Problems  in  the  Teach¬ 
ing  OF  Typewriting;  W.  S.  Barnhart,  Em¬ 
merich  Manual  Training  School,  Indianapolis — The 
Teaching  of  Opening  Entries  to  High  Sciukil 
Pupils;  J.  C.  Harget,  Arsenal  Technical  High  School, 
Indianapolis — The  Teaching  of  Adjusting  Entries 
TO  High  School  Pupils;  Helen  Pugh,  High  School, 
Terre  Haute — The  Teaching  of  Closing  Entries 
TO  High  School  Pupils;  Lawrence  Thompson,  High 
School,  Edinburg — discussion  of  Miss  Pugh's  paper; 
Judge  Will  M.  Sparks,  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  Chicago,  Illinois — The  Commercial  Teacher 
AND  His  Job;  Goldena  M,  Fisher,  Gregg  College,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois — Vital  Considerations  in  Develop¬ 
ing  Transcription  Efficiency. 

New  Officers ; 

President:  Trella  Wood,  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis 

Vice  President:  Chester  J.  Elson,  Central  Normal 
College,  Danville 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Jennie  Rhuel,  High 
School,  Madison 


N0RTHF:RN  INDIANA  TEACHERS’ 
.ASSOCIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  October  21,  1932. 

Speakers : 

Eldon  D.  Johnson,  Principal,  Union  Township  Public 
Schools,  Huntington — Motives  for  Studying  Book¬ 
keeping;  W.  W.  Lewis,  Head  of  Theory  Department, 
Cregg  College.  Chicago.  Illinois — Some  New  Phases 
of  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

.New  Officers: 

President:  L.  A.  Johnson,  Head  of  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  Central  High  School,  Fort  Wayne 
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Assisting  Committee:  Laura  D.  Gfcllcr,  High  School, 
Wolcottville;  Mrs.  Signard  Anderson,  High  School. 
Decatur 

Maryland 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Commercial  Section.  Baltimore 
Citv  CoIleRe,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  October 
21,' 1932. 

Siieaker ; 

John  O.  Malolt,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education, 
Bureau  of  Education.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. — Mediocrities  in  Commercial 
Edccation. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Harr-ey  Jones,  Baltimore  City  College, 
Baltimore 

Sei  retarv-Treaslrer:  Mollie  F.  Saffell.  Franklin 
High  School,  Keisterstown 

Michigan 

MICHKiAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  District  No.  1,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  1932. 

Siieakers ; 

.ludley  M.  Grossman,  Western  High  School,  De¬ 
troit — An  'Innovation  in  Arithmetic:  Charles  T. 
H'iiicgar.  Director  of  Personnel,  Chrysler  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Detroit — Some  Advantages  of  Commercial 
Training  in  a  Machine  Age. 

New  Officers: 

President:  Hugh  Tarrant,  Roosevelt  High  School, 
Wyandotte 

.‘'Evretary:  Fera  Crovisier,  Northern  High 

School,  Detroit 


Minnesota 

MINNESOTA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota,  October  28.  1932. 

Speakers : 

Charles  G.  Reigner,  H.  M.  Rowe  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Baltimore,  Maryland — Correlated  Objectives 
IN  Commercial  Education;  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  The 
f'regg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois — Fact 
Background  for  the  Commercial  Curriculum; 
I'crnal  H.  Carmichael.  Assistant  Professor,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College.  Muncie,  Indiana — Methods  or 
Motivation  in  Typewriting;  Elfrida  M.  Swenaon, 
Correspondence  Supervisor,  Northwestern  National 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Minneapolis — Points  of 
Cooperation  Between  Business  and  .Schools  in 
Training  Office  Workers. 

New  Officers; 

President:  Margaret  Marshall,  High  School.  Winona 


Vice  President:  Edward  H’estman,  North  High 
School,  Minneapolis 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Vera  Strickler,  Mechanical 
.Arts  High  School,  St.  Paul 

New  York 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Eastern  Zone,  .\lbanv.  New 
York,  October  20-21,  1932. 

Speakers : 

George  M.  York,  Professor  of  Commerce,  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany — Are  We  Edu¬ 
cating  FOR  Business;  Roy  S.  Smith,  Executive  Man¬ 
ager,  Port  of  Albany  Dedication,  .Albany — The  Port 
OF  .Albany — Its  Relation  to  the  Transportation 
OF  New  York  State  and  the  Nation  at  Large. 

New  Officers; 

President:  Arnost  Sukoi'aty,  Albany  High  School, 
Albany 

Secretary:  Susan  Van  Auken,  Albany  High  School, 
Albany 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS’  AS- 
SOCI.\TION,  Commercial  Section,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  November  S,  1932. 

Speakers : 

IV.  C.  Wallace,  George  Washington  High  School,  New 
York  City — Teaching  Valuation  of  Reserve  Ac¬ 
counts  IN  Advanced  Bookkeeping;  William  L. 
Einolf,  School  of  Business,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Philadelphia  —  Junior  Business  Training; 
Clinton  A.  Reed,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany — New 
Developments  in  Commercial  Education, 

New  Officers; 

President:  Richard  Ford,  High  School  Lackawanna 
Vice  President:  Doris  Williams,  High  School,  Batavia 
Secretary:  Louis  Rosetti,  High  School,  Silver  Creek 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Southern  Section.  Elmira. 
New  York,  October  7,  1932. 

Speakers ; 

Louis  A.  Leslie,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Compary.  New 
York  City — Common  Sense  in  Teaching  Shorthand: 
Prof.  George  R.  Tilford,  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse — State  Contests;  Harold  H.  Smith.  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  City — Typewriting 
Round  Table. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Frank  Mosher,  High  School,  Ithaca 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TE.ACHERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Northern  District,  Pot.sdam, 
New  York,  October  6  and  7,  1932. 

Siieaker.s ; 

Clinton  A.  Reed,  Supervisor  of  Cotumercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany — New 
Developments  in  Business  Education;  Henry  J. 
Boer,  .Assistant  Manager,  New  York  Office,  The 
(Continued  on 
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Echoes  from  the 

International  Congress  at  London,  England 

(Continued  from  the  Soz'emher  issue) 

Excerpts  from  Second  Plenary  Sessions  Topic 

Methods  of  Imparting  a  Knowledge  of  Merchandise  to  Students 


FROF.  dr.  O.  GDYER  (Zwich,  Swit¬ 
zerland) — In  the  main,  two  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  distinguished  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Schools ;  there  are  salesmen  and  sales¬ 
women,  on  the  one  hand,  and  office  staff  on 
tlie  other.  The  real  concern  of  the  sales¬ 
man  is  Market  Knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  gxMxls.  He  needs  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  those  points  relating  to 
the  goods  which  he  must  talk  over  daily  with 
his  customers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  need 
have  no  very  thorough  understanding  of  the 
methods  of  manufacture  of  the  articles  he  is 
selling. 

Instruction  in  Commodities  at  commercial 
schools  should  afford  such  a  salesman  assist¬ 
ance  in  two  directions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
course  should  provide  ad  hoc  technical  data 
on  the  particular  group  of  goods  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling  at  the  time,  and,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  he  should  be  guided  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  he  would  be  able  later  to  acquire 
similar  necessary  data  in  any  other  group  of 
commodities  by  his  own  efforts. 

The  training  of  the  office  staff  must  follow 
other  lines.  Many  businesses  are  so  arranged 
that  the  beginners  may  pass  from  one  de¬ 
partment  to  another.  Warehouse,  Shipping, 
Salesroom,  and  .\ccounting  Department. 

Many  improvements  in  the  industrial  arts 
and  many  successful  inventions  have  been 
made  simply  through  the 
stimulus  which  the  inventors 
have  experienced  from  activ¬ 
ities  in  some  other  industry. 

A  real  intimacy  with  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  manufacture, 
combined  with  the  capacity 
to  think  on  technical  lines, 
has  smoothed  the  way  for 
many  a  young  man,  even 
when  he  has  had  to  change  his  line  of  work. 

To  teach  convnodities  satisfactorily,  the 
teacher  must  have  a  mode  of  thought  based 
on  the  natural  sciences,  maintain  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  contact  with  modern  industrial  develop¬ 
ments,  and  possess  a  thorough  insight  into 
the  whole  of  modern  economic  life. 

DR.  OLAF  JOXASSOX  (Stockholm.  Swe¬ 
den) — Instruction  in  knowledge  of  merchan¬ 
dise  ought  (1)  to  afford  the  student  an  eco¬ 


nomic  and  commercial  knowledge  of  mer¬ 
chandise  on  as  wide  a  basis  as  possible,  and 
(2)  render  the  subject  of  as  great  practical 
utility  as  possible  for  the  student  in  his  com¬ 
ing  activities. 

General  knowledge  of  merchandise  deals 
with  commo<lities  by  trades  and  from  more 
general  points  of  view,  great  weight  lieing 
laid,  as  is  of  course  natural,  on  the  trade  of 
Sweden. 

Points  of  contact  are  established  with  eco¬ 
nomic  geography  and  applied  economics. 
Thereby  a  collective  knowledge  is  gained  of 
one  trade  or  a  considerable  group  of  com¬ 
modities.  Since  modern  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  life  is  specialized  in  first  by  trades, 
and  by  countries  only  in  the  second  place. 
knowledge  of  trades  ought  to  take  precedence 
over  knowledge  of  countries  in  presenting  the 
subject  to  the  student. 

Special  knowledge  of  merchandise  has  as 
its  object  to  give  the  student  a  detailed  knotvl- 
edge  of  the  most  outstanding  characteristics 
and  qualities  of  certain  important  commcxli- 
ties,  imitations  that  may  be  met  with,  fun¬ 
damental  features  of  certain  technical  indus¬ 
tries,  etc. 

The  value  of  the  instruction  from  a  world 
point  of  ineu',  from  the  home  country’s  point 
of  tnew,  for  the  district  where  the  school  is. 
and  for  the  branch  which  the  pupil  already 
knows  while  he  is  at  sciwol 
that  he  will  go  in  for  in  his 
future  career,  should  always 
be  kept  in  sight. 

S.  J.  DULY,  M.  A.  (Head 
of  the  Department  for  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Products,  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  College) — According  to 
what  principle  can  you  commence  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  picture  of  the  vast  array  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  your  students  so  that  it  is  not 
formed  by  the  cataloguing  of  countless  un¬ 
related  facts  as  you  might  find  them  in  an 
eiKyclopsedia.  but  so  that  it  is  an  organized 
picture,  a  systematic  b<xly  of  knowledge 
drawn  up  upon  some  reasonable  framework? 

Unless  you  can  assume  that  your  students 
are  grounded  in  general  science,  including 
an  outline  of  organic  chemistry  and  struc- 


Tkese  digests  started  last  month 
and  wilt  continue  through  the  April 
issue.  The  addresses  on  the  first 
topic  in  both  Plenary  and  Group 
sessions  were  covered  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  complete  names  and 
addresses  of  the  larious  speakers 
u'ill  be  supplied  on  request. 

— Editor 
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tural  botany  at  the  least,  I  believe  the  search 
for  a  guiding  principle  according  to  which 
a  curriculum  which  covers  merchandise  in 
general  can  be  drawn  up  is  destined  to  fail. 
The  nature  and  uses,  not  to  mention  the 
customs  of  the  trade,  in  commodities,  are  so 
amazingly  diversified  that  no  orderly  plan 
outside  that  of  the  encyclopa?dia  can  be  found 
to  cover  the  ground. 

Even  if  you  succeeded  in  laboriously  col¬ 
lecting  an  adequate  museum  of  samples,  it  is 
surely  to  no  purpose  to  go  over  a  description, 
even  drawing  on  scientific  data,  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  materials  that  come  to  the  various 
markets.  Is  it,  for  instance,  worth  while 
giving  ad  hoc  data  relating  to  frozen  meat, 
silk,  high-speed  steel,  canned  goods,  cereals, 
and  so  on,  to  students  whose  subsequent  life 
work  may  very  well  never  touch  on  any  of 
these  except  as  possible  consumers  of  very 
small  quantities? 

I  fail  to  perceive  the  lines  on  which  any 
useful  course  which  aims  at  describing  a  wide 
and  diversified  range  of  materials  would  run. 
The  only  theoretical  background  to  a  study 
of  material  is  the  natural  sciences,  and  un¬ 
less  these  are  mastered,  the  applications  that 
arise  from  their  knowledge  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

Moreover,  very  few  men  require  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  proi)erties  of  many  kinds  of 
g(Kxls. 

general  course,  describing  the  problems 
which  impcirters  face  in  buying  and  selling 
merchandise,  holding  it,  insuring  it,  and 
bringing  it  overseas,  is  readily  drafted  for 
students  with  no  know'ledge  of  science — a. 
course  in  which  the  problems  of  the  importing' 
markets  are  dealt  with  directly,  and  in  which 
illustrations  taken  from  commercial  practice 
are  fully  introduced,  and  samples  of  goods 
handled  to  make  the  illustrations  telling. 

It  will  be  realized  that  such  a  course  as 
this  hardly  makes  any  demand  on  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  possible  earlier  training  in  science, 


a!id  yet  it  may  be  made  to  bring  out  certain 
useful  conceptions  of  the  methods  of  the  sci¬ 
ences.  As  for  the  technique  of  teaching  in 
this  particular  course,  it  is  the  direct  one  of 
inviting  the  class  to  imagine  itself  engaged 
as  a  buyer  or  as  a  seller  or  an  underwriter  in 
a  particular  set  of  circumstances,  and  arguing 
out  the  issue  that  presents  itself. 

Our  most  encouraging  experiments  in  the 
teaching  of  commodities  have  been  with  young 
men  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  with 
city  firms  importing  or  distributing  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  who  come  to  us  in  the  evenings. 
Such  firms  almost  invariably  specialize  in  the 
marketing  of  one  commtxlity,  or  at  any  rate 
a  small  allied  group  of  commodities,  and  this 
fact  defines  the  field  we  aim  at  covering. 

In  drafting  the  curriculum,  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  not  only  the  commodity  in  its  techni¬ 
cal  bearing  as  a  study  in  applied  science,  but 
we  provide  the  student  with  a  survey  of  the 
marketing  methcKls  and  customs  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  business,  and  a  course  in  the  economic 
geography  of  its  production.  In  fact,  each 
grouped  course  has  arisen  from  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  practical  requirements  of  the 
young  people  in  each  respective  trade — the 
grain  trade,  the  timber  trade,  the  sugar  trade, 
tea  trade,  wholesale  textile  trade,  rubber  trade, 
and  so  on — and  has  developed  from  a  short 
course  on  the  commodity,  partly  by  trial  and 
partly  by  consultation  through  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  with  representatives  of  the  trades. 

In  establishing  the  courses  we  have  been 
able  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  leaders 
of  certain  branches  of  business,  notably  in  the 
timber  trade,  the  grain  trade,  and  the  sugar 
trade,  and  partly  by  their  advice  on  commit¬ 
tee,  and  by  their  readiness  to  take  a  hand 
themselves  by  coming  to  the  College  and  giv¬ 
ing  lectures  on  fresh  aspects  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  we  have  been  able  to  construct  courses 
which  provide  a  general  training  for  young 
men  in  the  trade  going  right  beyond  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  actual  commodity. 


Excerpts  from  Second  Group  Sessions  Topic 

Training  for  Office  Work 


V/f /^.  Ttl.  BERS ET  (Zurich,  Sieitzerland) 
^  — All  teaching  at  commercial  schcxils  is 

a  preparation  for  commercial  work.  Yet 
there  is  one  subject  upon  which  this  prepa¬ 
ration  is  most  particularly  incumbent — the 
training  office. 

What  teaching  in  the  laboratory  means  for 
chemistry  and  the  study  of  mercantile  wares, 
the  training  office  is  for  the  teaching  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  pupil  must  be  brought  to  apply 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  commercial  theory 
and  make  use  of  it  logically  to  grasp  the  es¬ 


sential  parts  of  business  transactions,  to  re¬ 
flect  critically  on  commercial  operations,  to 
become  his  own  teacher  and  stand  on  his  own 
feet. 

The  most  important  kinds  of  training  of¬ 
fices  are:  1.  The  undhnded  training  office. 
The  commercial  transaction  of  one  firm  com¬ 
prising  the  various  parts  of  office  work ;  the 
transaction  is  worked  out  completely  by  every 
pupil,  regarding  correspondence,  calculation, 
and  bookkeeping.  2.  The  training  office  with 
dhided  functions.  A  transaction  of  one  firm 
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is  worked  out  as  above,  but  every  pupil  car¬ 
ries  out  a  special  part.  3.  The  group-order 
itidizndual  training  office.  The  several  pupils 
or  groups  of  two  to  four  pupils  form  dif¬ 
ferent  firms  in  various  places  and  are  in 
mutual  correspondence. 

A.  DE  FROE — There  are  some,  both  edu¬ 
cators  and  business  men,  who  say  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  teach  commercial  correspondence. 

Teach,  so  they  say,  mathematics,  logic,  lit¬ 
erature,  languages,  and  so  on;  give  them,  in 
other  words,  a  liberal  education,  and  they 
will  have  acquired  all  the  mental  equipment 
you  can  procure  to  fit  them  for  their  duties 
as  a  correspondent.  This  mistaken  notion, 
which  used  to  be  pretty  generally  cherished, 
was  shattered  by  scientific  psychology,  which 
demonstrated  (what  in  actual  practice  must 
have  been  evident  all  through)  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  “transfer  of  training” ;  that 
training  in  mathematics  does  not  guarantee 
clear  and  logical  thinking  on  all  occasions  in 
every  other  branch  of  knowledge. 

I  think  we  must  needs  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  at  a  commercial  school  com¬ 
mercial  correspondence  should  be  taught,  and 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  try  and  rehabili¬ 
tate  this  subject. 

A  “good”  business  letter  is  an  organism, 
because  it  is  one  whole.  Its  unifying  prin¬ 
ciple  is  its  purpose;  and  all  the  different 
parts  of  which  it  consists  contribute  to  its 
realization,  while  no  items  that  are  foreign 
to  this  aim  occur  in  it.  Like  every  organism 
it  has  a  definite  structure. 

J.  R.  TILL  (Inspector  for  Commercial 
education  to  the  London  County  Council) — 
Temperament  and  the  attitude  of  mind 
towards  routine  duties  are  important  factors 
in  success.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  not 
always  the  young  person  of  good  education 
who  has  the  infinite  patience  and  persever¬ 
ance  and  the  passion  for  accuracy  and  tidi¬ 
ness  which  are  essential  for  office  work.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  it  always  the  well-educated  candi¬ 
date  who  reacts  rapidly  to  outside  stimuli,  or 
who  is  capable  of  readily  acquiring  the  vari¬ 
ous  skills  required  of  office  workers.  There¬ 


fore,  it  would  seem  to  be  undesirable  to  place 
quite  as  much  reliance  as  formerly  upon  pre¬ 
vious  educational  attainment,  unless  it  is 
made  perfectly  clear  by  tests,  observation,  or 
other  means,  that  candidates  for  office  em¬ 
ployment  and  for  training  are  naturally 
equipped,  at  least  in  some  degree,  with  those 
qualities  which  are  essential  in  those  who,  for 
some  time,  must  perform  routine  duties,  obey 
orders,  or  make  use  of  mechanical  skill. 

The  office  arts  are  today  taught,  in  the  main, 
by  two  classes  of  people :  ( 1 )  Those  who  have 
practiced  the  office  arts,  but  have  had  no 
training  in  teaching,  (2)  those  who,  being 
trained  teachers,  have  acquired  one  or  more 
of  the  office  arts,  but  have  no  practical  of¬ 
fice  experience. 

The  desirability  of  uniting,  in  the  teacher, 
good  teaching  ability  and  adequate  office  ex¬ 
perience  is  evident.  How  the  union  can  be 
effected  is  not  so  evident.  It  is  another  of 
those  problems  which  educationists  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  might  jointly  solve. 

PROF.  FRANZ  HAAS  (Usti,  C.S.R.)— 
I  look  upon  the  making  and  cultivating  of 
more  intimate  relations  with  commercial  cir¬ 
cles  as  one  of  the  most  important  conditions 
for  the  successful  development  of  commercial 
education,  .^bove  all,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  trade  and  industrial  and  economic  asso¬ 
ciations  must  collaborate  and  take  an  active 
part  in  the  realization  of  this  idea. 

Commerce  should  assist  the  professional 
school  in  the  practical  education  of  the  rising 
generations  of  business  men  and  women,  in 
particular  by  providing  the  material  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  teaching  purposes,  by 
making  it  possible  for  students  to  visit  com¬ 
mercial  undertakings,  or  by  admitting  students 
to  them  for  holiday  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  instructors  of  commer¬ 
cial  subjects  should  be  mindful  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  commercial  practice  by  taking 
part  in  economic  gatherings,  lectures,  and  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  by  collaborating  by  means  of 
lectures,  articles  in  economic  and  trade  re¬ 
views  and  journals,  and  by  professional  activ¬ 
ity  in  commercial  associations,  thereby  pro¬ 
moting  mutual  understanding. 


Supervision  of  Secondary  Commercial  Education  in  the  United  States 


JMOGENE  L.  PILCHER  (Director  of 
1-  Commercial  Department,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio) — Considered  under 
its  five  main  points,  the  problems  of  super¬ 
vision  in  this  country  can  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

V^alue  of  and  Need  for  Supervision — Super¬ 
vision  in  any  school  system  should  pay  for 
itself  through  a  decrease  in  costs  due  to  im¬ 


proved  results  based  upon  careful  planning. 
The  keynote  of  strong  supervision  is  coopera¬ 
tion  and  coordination.  Directing  and  coordi¬ 
nating  elements  are  secured  through  cen¬ 
tralized  control. 

Present  Trends  in  Commercial  Super- 
znsion — During  the  past  few  years  many  teach¬ 
ers’  associations,  business  men,  and  educational 
administrators  have  sponsored  programs  urg- 
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iuK  state  and  city  supervision.  Supervisors 
have  done  inucli  to  elevate  the  status  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  by  finding  <tut  the  needs 
of  business  men  in  their  particular  localities 
and  constructing  curricula  to  meet  such  needs. 
In  some  of  the  larger  cities,  the  teachers  have 
a  threefold  opportunity  of  receiving  sui)er- 
visory  aid  —  the  city  supervisor,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  high  school,  and  the  director  of 
the  commercial  department. 

Avaitahle  Tools  for  Use  in  Supervision — 
(a)  Occupatiiinal  Surveys  are  being  used  to 
determine  the  content  of  the  commercial  cur¬ 
riculum  and  for  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  of  students.  Situations  have  been 
set  up  that  definitely  aid  in  the  development 
of  character  traits  found  essential  to  success 
and  promotion  in  specific  business  occupations. 
(/»)  Tests  are  administered  for  the  purpose 
of  classifying  students,  diagnosing  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  maintaining  standards  of  per¬ 
formance.  Control  involves  preplanning, 
definite  methods,  setting  of  standards,  and 
checking  of  results.  Tests  are  probably  the 
most  effective  instruments  of  control  avail¬ 
able  for  the  use  of  the  supervisor,  (c)  Place¬ 
ment  of  students  in  business  positions  should 
Ik-  an  integral  part  of  commercial  education. 
A  program  that  is  completed  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  leaves  the  school  world  and  enters 
into  the  business  world  has  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  its  greatest  opiX)rtunity  for  service.  If 
a  business  department  is  to  succeed  and  jus¬ 
tify  its  existence,  school  standards  must  co¬ 
incide  with  business  standards,  (d)  Teachers’ 


An  Unwise 

\  interview  of  a  representative  of  the 
United  Stales  Daily  with  Dr.  William  J. 
C<H)per,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
K.  M.  Foster,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Office  of  Education,  brought  out 
the  following  statistics : 

The  net  textlxwks  sales  of  forty- four  leading 
publishers  dropped  from  $32,683,206  for  the 
year  ending  June  1.  1931,  to  $27,197,129  for 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1932.  This  is  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  year’s  business  of  $5,486,077,  or 
16.79  per  cent. 

Commissioner  Cooper  said  that  “school  sys¬ 
tems  are  storing  up  future  trouble  for  them¬ 
selves  by  refusing  to  replace  dilapidated  books 
when  they  should  be  replaced.’’ 

“.At  present,’’  he  continued,  “textbooks  and 
similar  supplies  amount  to  btU  3  per  cent  of 
the  average  school  budget.  .Administrators 


meetings  and  conferences  are  of  informational 
and  inspirational  value  to  both  teachers  and 
.supervisors.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  general 
theme  for  all  such  meetings  and  to  issue  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  published  form,  (c)  Departmen¬ 
tal  bulletins  prepared  in  loose-leaf  form  and 
issued  periodically  fix  authority  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  saving  time  for  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors. 

Principles  of  Supen’ision — Basic  principles 
of  scientific  business  management  form  a 
sturdy  foundation  for  the  building  of  a  su- 
pervi.sory  program:  (a)  Plans  definitely- 
made;  (h)  Routines  established;  (c)  Stand¬ 
ards  set  up;  (d)  Standards  maintained 
through  careful  check;  (e)  Authority  dele¬ 
gated  and  individuals  held  responsible;  (/) 
Functions  determined  and  personnel  selected 
to  fit  functions;  {g)  Decisions  based  uixm 
facts  after  thorough  investigation. 

Supervision  must  be  welt  organized  and 
efficiently^  managed.  Supervisor’s  policies 
slntuld  conform  with  general  policies  prepared 
by  school  administrators. 

Persottal  Qualifications  of  Commercial  Su¬ 
pervisor — Xo  corps  of  teachers  will  be  more 
effective  than  the  leader.  The  supervisor 
should  be  expert  in  his  field,  capable  of  di¬ 
recting  work  and  delegating  authority,  able 
to  win  cooperation  of  teachers  and  business 
men.'  Thorough  training  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation.  business  experience,  scientific  trend 
of  mind,  executive  ability,  and  pleasant  per- 
■sonality  are  requisites  for  successful  super¬ 
vision. 


> 


"" Economy'' 

who  think  they  can  intnxluce  a  saving  by  not 
purchasing  as  needs  arise,  but  instead  try  to 
get  along  with  ragged,  torn,  and  sloppy  bttoks, 
will  ultimately  face  a  serious  replacement  bill 
involving  very  large  expenditures.’’ 

Mr.  Foster,  commenting  on  the  significance 
of  the  decrease  in  the  number  and  value  of 
textbooks  sold,  said : 

“An  adequate  and  up-to-date  set  of  text¬ 
books  should  be  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  school,  whether  the  books  are  owned  by 
the  school  board  or  by  the  pupils.  Books  are 
part  of  the  tools  with  which  the  students  learn. 
To  let  this  equipment  depreciate  either  in  qual¬ 
ity.  condition,  or  amount  is  to  postpone  a  cost 
to  a  future  time  which  is  justly  chargeable  to 
the  current  year.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  maintain  a  high  stajidard  of  textbook 
e(|uipment.’’ 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Wanted:  M^ore  Young  M.en  Stenographers 


Ttili  editor  of  The  American  AccouHlaiit, 
Mr.  Homer  S.  Pace,  in  an  editorial  in  a 
recent  number  of  that  magazine,  writes 
that  a  member  of  the  Wellington,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Chamber  of  Commerce  “called  down 
wrath  upon  himself  by  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  employment  of  girls  in  offices  should 
be  considerably  curtailed  and  their  places  taken 
by  young  men.”  Commenting  on  this,  he  says  : 
"The  editor  very  wisely  declines  to  take  part 
in  the  debate,  on  the  ground  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  girls  and  women  has  become  so 
universal  and  the  conditions  of  life  so  altered, 
as  far  as  girls  are  concerned,  he  considers 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  endeavor  to  revert 
to  an  order  that  can  no  longer  be  carried  out. 
lie  does,  however,  express  an  opinion  that  we 
believe  to  be  just  as  sound  and  applicable  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  throughout  the 
United  States  as  it  is  in  New  Zealand.  It  is 
as  follows : 

We  do,  however,  hold  a  very  strong  view  that 
youths  entering  offices  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
up  shorthand  and  typing,  and  should  be  given,  as 
part  of  their  training,  a  period  of  correspondence 
work.  Such  a  course  not  only  gives  a  youth  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  operations  and  imlicy  of  the 
concern,  but  also  brings  him  into  constant  touch  with 
the  principals  and  executives.  He  thus  gains  the 
l)enefit  of  their  knowledge  of  management  and  policy 
methods  and  this  must  help  to  mould  his  own  person¬ 
ality — he,  in  turn,  also  comes  under  notice,  and  is 
often  marked  for  future  advancement.  Knowledge  of 
shorthand  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  later  on,  in 
whatever  position  he  may  occupy.  There  are  many 
men  occupying  prominent  positions  today  who  owe 
much  of  their  success  to  a  period  of  corresj)ondence 
work  in  their  junior  clerk  days. 

“Many  young  men  in  these  clays  are  over¬ 
looking  the  vocational  value  of  shorthand 
training.”  Mr.  Pace  says  in  commenting  on  the 
foregoing  quotation.  “The  general  business 
conditions  that  have  led  to  the  advancement 
to  high  position  ttf  many  men  wlio  learned  to 
write  shorthand  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago  have  not  clianged.  The  competition,  in 
fact,  is  less,  liecause  there  is  a  relatively 
smaller  number  of  young  men  who  are  com- 
lietent  to  write  shorthand  than  there  was  a 


generation  ago.  The  young  man  who  is 
trained  to  be  the  personal  assistant  of  a  man 
of  affairs  has  exceptional  opportunities  for 
advancement.” 

We  have  frequently  written  on  this  very 
subject  of  the  value  of  shorthand  training  to 
young  men  entering  business.  In  the  first 
place,  it  gives  immediate  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunities  ;  but,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  the 
vocational  factor,  important  as  it  is  initially, 
is  only  more  or  less  incidental  to  the  greater 
opportunity  for  future  advancement  that  a 
stenographic  position  opens.  To  appreciate  the 
possibilities  one  only  has  to  analyze  the  situa¬ 
tion  briefly.  Men  who  utilize  the  services  of 
stenographers  are  usually  of  some  importance 
in  a  business  or  an  organization — executives, 
managers,  heads  of  departments,  or  specialists 
in  various  branches  of  a  business  or  an  in¬ 
dustry,  Through  years  of  experience  they 
have  accumulated  a  vast  fund  of  information 
and  knowledge  in  their  particular  field  and 
related  fields.  They  know  their  business,  in¬ 
side  and  out.  Consequently,  a  young  man  com¬ 
ing  in  daily  contact  with  men  of  this  caliber, 
taking  their  dictation,  studying  their  methods 
in  the  solution  of  the  important  business  prob¬ 
lems  constantly  requiring  their  attention,  has 
an  unlimited  opportunity  for  learning,  and  for 
making  himself  invaluable  by  gradually  assum¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  the  matters  that  he  can 
handle. 

One  big  advantage  that  such  a  position 
offers  is  that  the  stenographer  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  effect  of  judgment,  decisions, 
policies  in  natural  situations.  It  is  like  finding 
the  answers  in  the  back  of  the  book,  but  with 
the  exception  that  not  all  of  them  are  correct ! 
Every  business  man  appreciates  and  recognizes 
intelligence,  initiative,  and  resourcefulness  on 
the  part  of  his  stenographer,  and  particularly 
the  ability  to  grow.  Given  a  good  brain  to 
start  with,  if  he  puts  him.self  to  the  ta.sk 
earnestly,  studies  tlie  business  and  its  pro¬ 
motional  opportunities,  keeps  an  alert  mind, 
and  makes  himself  an  “understudy”  of  the 
“boss,”  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  his 
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|)ossibilities  for  advancement.  Moreover,  he 
can  start  much  higher  up  in  the  business  and 
has  the  advantage  of  worthwhile  contacts. 

VVe  recently  ran  a  series  of  interviews  in  The 
GrfjGG  Writer  about  men  who  had  reached 
outstanding  positions  in  various  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  variety 
in  their  careers.  One,  Howard  W.  Schotter, 
is  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  and  keeps  $35,(X)(),(K)0  in  its  cash  box ; 
another,  Roy  T.  Davis,  is  minister  to  Panama ; 
another,  William  J.  Deegan,  is  vice  president 
of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company;  another, 
W.  Morgan  Shuster,  financial  expert  and  head 
of  the  Century  Company;  another,  William 
Loeb,  administrative  head  of  the  .American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  which  last 
year  produced  twenty-eight  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  gold,  to  say  nothing  of  2.(XX),0tX)  tons 
of  other  ores;  another,  George  B.  Cortelyou. 
who  served  three  Presidents  as  stenographer 
and  secretary,  held  three  Cabinet  positions,  and 
is  now  president  of  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  of  Xew  York;  another.  Walker  D. 
Mines,  now  a  leading  lawyer  in  New  York, 
who  during  the  war  was  the  supreme  boss  of 
some  400  railroads;  another,  Charles  E. 
Murphy,  a  leading  attorney  in  New  York; 


another,  Leon  Henderson,  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  who  became  a  successful  crusader 
against  the  modern  Shylocks,  “.America’s  most 
brazen  racketeers”;  another,  Peter  B.  Kyne, 
whom  we  all  know  as  one  of  .America’s  most 
famous  story  writers  (who  has  not  read  the 
Cappy  Ricks  stories?)  ;  another,  Irving  Thal- 
berg,  vice  president  in  charge  of  prtxiuction  of 
the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  movies ;  another,  T. 
George  Lee,  president  of  Armour  &  Company  ; 
another,  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  A.  Har¬ 
ry  Moore.  But  the  list  of  notables  who  started 
as  stenographers  could  be  lengthened  almost 
indefinitely.  Almost  without  exception  these 
men  />ay  high  tribute  to  the  xralue  of  shorthand 
in  their  upward  climb. 

We  are  so  impressed  by  the  opportunities 
shorthand  offers  to  young  men  that  we  urge 
teachers  everywhere  to  advise  them  to  en¬ 
roll  for  a  course  in  shorthand  no  matter 
whether  they  are  planning  on  taking  courses 
in  bookkeeping,  accountancy,  economics,  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  or  what  not.  They  must 
be  urged,  also,  to  make  themselves  competent 
in  that  field,  or  they  will  lose  the  opportunity 
that  comes  to  everyone  whose  work  stands 
above  that  of  the  average.  It  is  the  one  sure 
way  of  attracting  attention  to  themselves. 


/  >  > 

Obituary 


L’ST  as  we  go  to  press  we  learn  with  deep 
sorrow  that  Mrs.  Car  rad.  wife  of  Mr. 
11.  L.  Carrad.  manager  and  director  of 
the  (jregg  Publishing  Company,  London, 
has  passed  away.  Mrs.  Carrad  was  a  lady  of 
great  personal  charm  and  was  beloved  by  all 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her.  Her 
departure  will  be  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  to  Mr. 
Carrad  and  the  children  in  their  great  be¬ 
reavement. 

Leonard  H.  Campbell 

J  liOXAKl)  II.  C.IMPHELL.  who  for 
nearly  forty  years  until  his  retirement  in 
19.11  as  jjrincipal  of  Commercial  High  School 
had  devoted  his  life  to  public  education  in 
Providence,  Rh<xle  Island,  died  at  his  home 
on  October  23.  Mr.  Campbell  bad  been  in 
declining  health  for  several  years  and  had 
taken  a  leave  oi  absence  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 
gain  his  bealth,  l)efore  he  resigned  from  the 
principalship  of  Commercial  High  Sclmol  in 
j\ugust,  19.11. 

Mr.  Canipl>ell  was  one  of  the  fir.st  and  most 
active  adv«)cates  of  commercial  education  in 
the  public  scIuriIs  of  Providence.  He  was  the 


first  and  only  principal  of  Commercial  High 
School  until  the  time  of  his  retirement,  but 
Mr.  Campbell’s  educational  interests  ex¬ 
tended  far  beyond  his  school  and  his  home 
city.  He  was  active  in  many  professional 
organizations,  among  them  the  Eastern  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  .Association,  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  the  .Na¬ 
tional  and  State  Societies  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education. 

The  passing  of  Mr,  Campbell,  although 
not  unexpected  by  his  colleagues,  is  a  blow 
to  a  host  of  his  personal  friends  and  profes¬ 
sional  acquaintances.  By  his  death,  business 
education  has  lost  a  worthy  protagonist. 

ill /am  D.  Sears 

ILLIA.M  D.  SEAKS,  owner  of  the  Spen¬ 
cer  Business  College,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  died  October  1  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
was  51  years  old.  Born  and  educated  in  Florida, 
early  in  life  he  became  associated  with  busi¬ 
ness  college  administration  in  the  .South  and 
held  an  executive  position  in  u  business  school 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  until  he  left  that  city 
in  1910  to  go  to  Jersey  City. 

f Continued  on  poye  16S) 
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Typewriting  for  College  Students 

Prepared  by  Minnie  A.  W endtl and 

Miis  Brown's  School  of  Business,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Outline  oj  Course 

hour  Forty-Minute  Periods  a  Day 

Basic  Text 

Cregg  Typing — Techniques  and  Projects,  College  Course  (SoRelle  and  Smith) 

Day  Assignments  Day  Assignments 


1  Pages  i-g. — Parts  of  machine,  correct 
position,  and  correct  stroking.  Kxpla- 
nation  and  drill. 

1  Units  1-4. — Swift  finger-movement; 

shifting  and  capitalization ;  spacing 
after  punctuation  marks  within  sentence 
as  well  as  at  close. 

3  Units  3-7. — Right  margin  and  bell ;  cen¬ 
tering  ;  how  to  paragraph ;  and  simple 
tabulated  co'.umnar  projects.  Review 
of  inserting  paper,  straightening  paper. 
Check-up  on  returning  carriage,  correct 
posture,  and  home  position.  All  head¬ 
ings  from  now  on  to  be  typed. 

4  Units  8-10. — Checking  for  errors;  aim, 
to  perfect  technique. 

5  lUiits  11-14. — Frequent  combinations. 

1  low  to  type  fluently  and  skillfully — 
necessity  for  .sustained  effort. 

6  Units  15-17. — Kasy  business  letter  forms 
(including  seven  mechanical  features). 
Time  students  on  volume  work. 

7  Units  18-JO. — Tests  on  accuracy  and 

fair  fluency ;  then  on  faster  fluency  with 
fair  accuracy ;  then  on  speed  with  ac¬ 
curacy  and  fluency. 

•S  Units  31-24.  —  Standard  five-stroke 

words.  Rate  to  be  calculated  by  stu¬ 
dents.  Do  not  slight  improvement 
practice  between  efforts. 

y  Units  25-27. — Accuracy  first;  steady 

fluency ;  lastly,  speed.  Emphasize  ne¬ 
cessity  of  forcing  oneself  to  control  all 
three  at  once. 

Id  Units  28-50. — Type  for  accuracy  first 
time ;  next  time  for  speed ;  third  time 
for  accuracy  again.  Improve  technique. 
.\ssign  for  study  at  home  pages  61-89, 
inclusive,  advanced  letter  forms.  Stu¬ 
dents  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  them  in 
class  the  following  day.  Review  them 
many  times  to  l)e  .sure  of  every  i)oint 
brought  out.  and  get  this  firmly  fixed 
in  mind. 


11  Units  31-34. — Be  especially  ctm.scien- 
tious  about  Word  and  Sentence  (Iroui) 
objectives.  Set  up  all  letters  on  stand¬ 
ard  X  11  paper,  placement  to  be  like 
a  picture  in  a  frame. 

12  Units  35-37. — ^Word  and  Sentence  Group 
5.  Sustained  Typing  Selection  1. 

13  Units  38-40. — Word  and  Sentence  Group 
8.  Sustained  Typing  Selection  2.  (See 
Procedures  for  Sustained  Tvping,  page 
173.) 

14  Units  41-44. — Word  and  Sentence 

Groups  11-14.  Letter  Forms  9-12. 

15  Units  45-47. — VW)rd  and  Sentence 

Groups  15-17.  Sustained  Typing  Selec¬ 
tion  3.  Style  Letters  13-14. 

16  Units  48-50. — Word  and  Sentence 

Groups  18-20.  Sustained  Typing  Se¬ 

lection  4.  Letters  to  be  written  accord¬ 
ing  to  style  preference. 

17  Units  51-54^ — Telegrams  and  other 
classes  of  service,  pages  96-97.  \V't)rd 
and  Sentence  (Groups  21-24. 

18  Units  55-57. — Word  and  Sentence 

Groups  25-27.  Sustained  Typing  Se¬ 

lection  5.  Letters  to  be  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  individual  judgment. 

19  Units  58-60. — Word  and  Sentence 

Groups  28-30.  Sustained  Typing  Se¬ 

lection  6.  Typing  of  handwritten  drafts. 

20  Units  61-64. — Word  and  Sentence 

Groups  31-34.  Letters  to  be  arranged 

according  to  own  judgment.  Teach 
hanging  indention  (inverted  style  of 
paragraphing)  ;  handwritten  drafts  to 
be  typed  in  good  form. 

21  Units  65-68. — Word  and  Sentence 

Groups  35-38.  Sustained  Typing  Selec¬ 
tion  7.  Punctuating  and  paragraphing 
of  rough,  unarranged  letters,  as  well  as 
handwritten  drafts. 

22  Units  6(4-72. — Word  and  Sentence 

Groups  39-42.  Sustained  Typing  Selec- 
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Assignments 

tion  8.  Assign  for  study  pages  106-110, 
inclusive,  on  Manuscripts,  Reports,  and 
Literary  Matter. 

Units  73-76. — Word  and  Sentence 
Groups  43-46.  Sustained  Typing  Selec¬ 
tion  9.  Illustrations  to  be  copied  as 
indicated  in  text. 

Units  77-So. — Word  and  Sentence 
Groups  47-50.  Sustained  Typing  Selec¬ 
tion  10.  Projects  to  be  set  up  in 
suggested  forms  given. 

I' nits  81-84. — Word  Groups  51-54.  Sen¬ 
tence  Groups  1-4.  Projects  exactly  as 
indicated  in  text. 

Units  8 3-88. — Word  Groups  55-58. 
Sentence  Groups  5-8.  Sustained  Typing 
Selection  11.  Rough  drafts  and  other 
projects  to  be  set  up  according  to  in¬ 
structions  in  text. 

I' nits  8g-9e. — Word  Groups  59-62.  Sen¬ 
tence  Groups  9-14.  Sustained  Typing 
Selection  12.  Assign  for  study  pages 
120-123,  inclusive,  on  Tables  and  Other 
Statistical  Matter.  Teach  advanced 
tabulation. 

I  ’nits  — W'ord  Groups  63-66.  Sen- 

teiKe  Groups  15-20.  Sustained  Typing 
Selection  13.  .\11  advanced  statistical 

matter  to  be  arranged  in  perfect  form. 

Units  97-100. — Word  Groups  67-70. 
Sentence  Groups  21-30.  Sustained 
Typing  Selection  1.  All  report  forms 
to  be  ruled  as  indicated. 

Units  101-103, — Word  Groups  71-73. 
Sentence  Groups  31-36.  Account  forms 
to  be  ruled  as  shown.  All  directions  to 
be  carefully  read,  .\ssign  for  study 
bill  forms  on  pages  127-128.  All  fig¬ 
ures  to  be  carefully  and  accurately 
checked.  Bills  to  be  set  up  as  shown 
in  text. 

Units  104-106. — Word  Groups  74-76. 
Sentence  Groups  37-42.  Sustained  Typ¬ 
ing  Selection  2.  Rills  to  be  set  up  in 
good  form. 

Units  107- 109. — Word  Groups  77-79. 
Sentence  Groups  43-48.  Variable  line 
spacer.  Filling  in  of  blank  forms. 

Units  110-112. — VV’^ord  Groups  80-82. 
.Sentence  Groups  49-50  and  1-4.  Sus¬ 
tained  Typing  Selection  3.  Assign  for 
study  page  132,  Legal  and  Business 
Documents.  Projects  to  be  set  up  as 
indicated  in  text. 

Units  113-113. — Word  Groups  83-85. 
Sentence  Groups  5-10.  Sustained  Typ¬ 
ing  Selection  4.  Text  instructions  to 
be  followed  for  arrangement. 


Day  Assignments 

35  Units  116-118. — iWord  Groups  86-88. 
Sentence  Groups  11-16.  Warranty 
Deed,  Will,  and  Specifications  to  be 
arranged  and  typed  without  erasures. 

36  Units  119-121. — Word  Groups  89-91. 

Sentence  Groups  17-22.  Sustained  Typ¬ 
ing  Selection  5.  Specifications  to  be 
set  up  in  gtK)d  form,  .\ssign  for  study 
Related  Typing  Projects;  begin  Rail¬ 
road  Project. 

37  Units  122-123. — Word  Groups  92-95. 

Sentence  Groups  23-30.  Sustained  Typ¬ 
ing  Selection  6.  Railroad  Project 
forms  to  be  filled  out  and  letters  to  be 
.set  up  in  attractive  style. 

38  Units  126-128. — Word  Groups  %-98. 

Sentence  Groups  31-36.  Banking  Proj¬ 
ect.  Instructions  to  be  closely  fol¬ 
lowed. 

39  Units  129-131. — Word  Groups  99-101. 

Sentence  Groups  37-4^.  Sustained  Typ¬ 
ing  Selection  7.  Begin  Real  Estate  and 
Insurance  Project. 

40  Units  132-133. — Word  Groups  102-105. 
Sentence  Groups  43-50.  Sustained  Typ¬ 
ing  Selection  8.  Finish  Real  Estate 
and  Insurance  Project. 

41  Units  136-138. — Word  Groups  106-108. 
Sentence  Groups  1-6.  Begin  Manufac¬ 
turing  Project.  Instructions  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  precisely. 

42  Units  139-141. — iWord  Groups  109-111. 
Sentence  Groups  7-12.  Sustained  Typ¬ 
ing  Selection  9.  Begin  Department 
Store  Project. 

43  Units  142-143. — Word  Groups  112-115. 
Sentence  Groups  13-20.  Sustained  Typ¬ 
ing  Selection  10.  F'inish  Department 
Store  Project. 

44  Units  146-148.. — Word  Groups  116-118. 
Sentence  Groups  21-26.  Begin  Electri¬ 
cal  Project. 

45  Units  149-131. — Word  Groups  1-3.  Sen¬ 
tence  Groups  27-32.  Sustained  Typing 
Selection  11.  Begin  Automobile  Proj¬ 
ect. 

46  Units  132-134. — Word  Groups  4-6.  Sen¬ 
tence  Groups  33-38.  Continue  .Automo¬ 
bile  Project. 

47  Units  133-157- — Word  Groups  7-9.  Sen¬ 
tence  Groups  39-44.  Sustained  Typing 
Selection  12.  Begin  Legal  Project. 

48  Units  138-160. — Word  Groups  10-12. 
Sentence  Groups  45-50.  Sustained  Typ¬ 
ing  Selection  13.  Finish  I^gal  Project. 

49  Adi'anced  Statistical  Matter  and  Ad¬ 
vanced  Tabulation  Project. 
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Day 

Assignments 

Day 

Assignments 

50 

As  many  coNes  of  form  letters  as  pos¬ 
sible — just  the  btKly  of  letter,  compli¬ 
mentary  closing,  and  firm  name.  Time 

56 

Project  on  special  signs  not  on  the 
typewriter ;  to  be  arranged  artistically. 

volume  work. 

57 

Itemised  Statement  Project. 

51 

Personalise  form  letters;  fold  and  in¬ 
sert  in  correctly  addressed  commercial 
and  legal-sized  envelopes. 

58 

Special  project  on  care  of  typetvriter, 
machine  parts,  and  changing  of  ribbons. 

52 

Snri'ey  and  test  on  machine  parts. 

59 

Project  on  Specifications;  original  and 

53 

Dictation  of  tieo-paije  letter  direct  at 

four  carbon  copies  to  be  made. 

the  machine ;  same  letter  then  to  be 
written  (without  mechanical  features) 
for  form  letter  to  be  used  as  another 

()0 

Pages  iji-ijj. — Set  up  alphabetical 
sentences. 

project. 

61 

Contract  for  Deed  to  Property.  Origi¬ 

54 

Personalise  iwo-paiic  form  letters;  fold 
and  insert  in  correctly  addressed  legal¬ 

nal  and  two  carbon  copies  to  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

sized  envelopes. 

f)2 

H  ills. —  Each  student  to  draw  up  a  will. 

55 

Panes  ibS-t/t. —  Project  on  arrange¬ 
ment  of  1,(MK)  common  words. 

each  to  be  different  in  content.  Origi¬ 
nal  and  carbon  copy. 

(Editor’s  Noth:  This  course  was  prepared  by  Miss  li'endtland  to  correlate  day  by  day  with  a 
Three  Mouths’  Intensiree  Course  in  Shorthand  for  College  Students,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Eva  L. 
ConwUy,  of  the  same  school.  .Miss  Connelly's  course  is  printed  in  the  I9S2-1933  Private  School 
Course  of  Study  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request  by  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Cotnpany.} 
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fireRj?  t’lililisliiiiK  Company — What’s  New  in  Short¬ 
hand.  TYPKWRiriNO.  AND  TRANSCRIPTION;  Prof. 
George  M.  York,  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers,  Albany — Modern  Trends  in  Bookkeeping 
AND  Economic  CiEo<iRAPii v. 

New  Officers ; 

1’residknt:  .ddclaide  White,  High  School,  Saranac 
I.ake 

Date  and  Place  of  Next  Meetins:  October  5-6, 
1633,  Potsdam 

NKW  YORK  S'l  ATE  TEACHERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION.  Central  Western  Zone.  Roch¬ 
ester,  .New  York,  October  28-26,  1932. 

Speakers : 

Clinton  A.  Reed,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion.  .State  Department  of  Education,  Albany — What 
Is  New  in  the  Secretarial  Field;  Clyde  I.  Blan¬ 
chard,  Director  of  Research,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City — Building  Shorthand 
Speed;  James  Morgan,  Yice  Principal,  Monroe  High 
ScIkxiI,  Rochester — Where  to  Place  Emphasis  in 
Introduction  to  Business;  Ruth  Carpenter,  State 
Employment  Center,  Rochester — The  Employment 
Office  Observes  Demands  for  Office  Workers; 
Laura  MacGregor,  Research  Adviser,  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Rochester — Keeping  Cp  With  Modern 
Trends  in  Business  World. 

New  Officers: 

President:  Herman  Skully,  Madison  High  School, 
Rochester 


Vice  President:  Bernice  Hopkins,  High  School, 
Avon 

Sf.iretary:  Bernice  Giege,  Monroe  High  School, 
Rochester 

NEW  YORK  ST.ATE  TEACHERS’  AS- 
SOCLATIO.N,  I’tica,  New  York.  October  21, 
1932. 

Speakers : 

H’.  C.  H’allace,  George  VV’ashington  High  School,  New 
York  City — Principles  and  Problems  in  the  Teach¬ 
ing  OF  Bookkeeping;  Louis  A.  Leslie,  Assistant 
Comptroller.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  City — Common  Sense  in  the  Teaching  of 
Shorthand;  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Supervisor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Albany — Helpful  Comments  from  the  State 
Departm  ent. 

.New  Officers: 

President:  John  I'.  Meaih,  h'astwood  High  School, 
Syracuse 

Secretary:  Margaret  Carroll,  Eastwooil  High  Sch(X>l, 
Syracuse 

North  Carolina 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  North  Western  District  Meet¬ 
ing,  (ireensboro.  North  Carolina,  October  21- 
22,  1932. 

Speakers : 

Dean  D.  D.  Carroll,  School  of  Commerce,  ITniversity 
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of  North  ('aroliiia.  Chapel  Hill — Cmaka(Tek  Tkain- 
isr.  IN  CoMMKRCiAi.  EDUCATION;  Dr.  B.  Frank  Kyker, 
Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro — informal  talk. 

New  Officers; 

Chairman;  Audrey  Joyner,  High  School,  Greenslioro 
\’iCF.  Chairman:  liertrude  .S'niilJierniaii,  North  Junior 
High  School,  Winston-Salem 
Ski'Retarv:  Biifh  Ford,  K.  J.  Keynohls  High  School, 
Winston-Salem 


North  Dakota 


Vice  I’resident:  Mildred  Sents,  Warwood  High 
School,  Wheeling 

Secretary:  Hollis  P.  Guy,  High  School,  Beckley 
Treasurer:  Gertrude  Kirkpatrick,  West  Junior  High 
School.  Huntington 

Hate  and  Place  of  Xe.Kt  Meeting ;  October 
28,  Wheeling. 


>  >  > 


Teachers'  Certificates 


NORTH  DAKOTA  KDUCATIOX  ASSO-  CINCE  the  last  list  was  printed  the  fol- 
CTATIOX,  Commercial  Section,  Grand  lowing  teachers  have  been  granted  cer- 
Forks,  Xorth  Dakota,  October  26-27,  19.12.  tilicates: 


.Speakers : 

F.dith  J.  I'eitch,  High  Sclvool,  Grand  Forks— The 
■Si  Hoot.  (joES  Into  Business;  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company.  Chicago,  Illinois — Build¬ 
ing  AND  Enriching  the  Junior  Business  Course; 
Alice  M.  Richardson,  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks — Merits  and  Demerits  of  Commercial 
Contests;  Leroy  A.  Cook,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Dickey — Proposed  Course  of  Study  in  Junior  Busi¬ 
ness  Training  for  North  Dakota. 

Xew  Officers; 

President:  Mahle  llartje.  High  .School,  Jamestown 
.Secretary-Treasurer:  Anne  Monsou,  High  Sclosd, 
Grand  Forks 

Ohio 

XORTHEASTERX  OHIO  TE.\CHERS’ 
.\SSOCI.\TIOX,  Commercial  Section,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  October  28-29,  1932.  Chairman: 
Paul  Barkley,  McKinley  High  School,  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  Harley  I..  Lutz,  Department  of  Economics, 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

West  Virginia 

WEST  VIRGINIA  ST.\TE  EDUCATION 
-ASSOCIATION,  Commercial  Sectum,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  West  Virginia,  October  28,  1932. 

Speakers : 

Henry  J.  Boer,  Assistant  Manager,  New  York  Office, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company — The  Business 
Teacher’s  Goal  in  tme  Reconstruction  Era;  J.  W. 
Baker,  Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio — Future  Trends  in  Commercial  Education; 
Dr.  D.  M.  Beights,  Marshall  College,  Huntington — 
('ertification  Standards  for  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers. 

New  Officers; 

I’resident:  M.  P.  Skinner,  Head  of  Commercial  De- 
|>artment,  Weston  High  School,  Weston 


>farRarrt  Allan,  Yikiinii,  WashtiiRlun 
Marla  Joseflna  Almeyda.  San  .Antonio,  Tera^ 

Mortenso  Ambrose,  NaHliville,  Tennea-tee 

Kdith  .Ashbiirn,  Olendale,  I'alirornlu 

-Mary  Baiiser.  SprinRlield,  Oblo 

Tauline  F.  IterReron,  St.  Cesalre.  Qut-liee.  Canada 

Ruse  Illanrhi,  RllllnRs,  Montana 

Mrs.  Karl  U  Itlsbop.  Texarkana,  Texas 

Mrs.  Orace  Alexander  CoRill,  West  CollInRsuood.  New  Jersey 

-Marjorie  Daly,  Napa,  California 

Mary  Dirkinson,  Saskatoon,  Saskatehewan,  Canada 

Anna  Dugan-Hamllton,  Duluth,  Minnesota 

Kstella  S.  Dunliam.  Berkeley,  California 

Irma  Agnes  Rdwards.  Piedmont,  California 

H.  Eiben.  Toledo.  Ohio 

Ksther  Fassnarht,  Ix>8  -Angeles,  Californta 

Marion  Faweett,  Saskator-n,  Saskatehewan,  Canada 

Charles  F.  Cilbert,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Rnid  Ooltry,  -Afton,  Iowa 

Miona  Uridley.  Cedar  Falla.  Iowa 

John  K.  Ouerriero,  New  York.  New  Y’ork 

Krelyn  M.  tluinmnw,  I-aurel,  Montana 

Cleona  D.  Hamilton.  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Helen  B.  Harding.  Rot-kwell  City,  Iowa 

Ruth  E.  Harding,  Rockwell  City,  Iowa 

Ruth  E.  Haynes,  Nashrille.  Tennessee 

Helen  B.  Heehler,  Galesburg,  Illinois 

Henrietta  P.  Heidemann,  Granite  City,  Illinois 

Margaret  Hellen,  Waterloo.  Iowa 

Jessie  T.  Hendley,  NashylUe,  Tennessee 

Hazel  Henderson,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Mrs.  Annie  Hicks.  Camden,  Alabama 

Kister  Mary  Hllarlon,  New  Orleans,  landsiana 

Sister  M.  Bernadette  Hohman.  St.  Mary’s.  1‘ennsyivania 

Sara  Kathryn  Hopkins,  Summit.  New  Jersey 

Geneva  Hoult,  Chrisman,  Illinois 

Blanche  I).  Hutchinson,  Duluth,  Minnesnia 

Ova  James,  MeKInney,  Texas 

Kleanor  E.  Johnson,  Harcourt.  Iowa 

Fern  V.  Johnson,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Bemire  M.  Jones,  Colorado  Springs,  Colmailo 

Cecilia  O.  Jones.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Sarale  Jones,  Camden,  Alabama 

Mary  Louise  Julius,  Colorado  Springs,  Ciiluradu 

Lucile  D.  Kapp.  Chicago,  Illinois 

John  Vinton  Kasler,  Marietta.  Ohio 

Ixma  Bettye  Kemp,  Texarkana.  Arkansa- 

Velma  Klecker,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 

Helen  M.  Knight,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Selmer  I.  Knutson,  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa 

Maybelle  Kohl.  Lake  Zurich,  Illinois 

Sister  M.  Laura,  Chicago,  Illinois 

James  L.  Lawrence,  Saskatoon.  Saskatchewan.  Canaila 

-Archie  F.  Leard,  Saskatoon.  Haskatcliewan,  Canada 

Rthel  Lucile  I..ee,  Nodaway,  Iowa 

Sister  M.  Leo.  Red  Bud,  Illinois 

Susie  Lewis,  Frederlcktown,  Missouri 

Glendon  B.  Lomen,  Odar  Falls.  Iowa 

Mrs.  Kathrine  R.  Louis,  Long  Beach,  California 

Ijouise  A.  Lucca,  Lead,  South  Dakota 

Gertrude  Mae  MacEachern,  Saskatoon.  Saskatchewan,  Canada 

Lillie  Rose  Mahan,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

.Mary  Eva  Marasovlch,  Lead,  South  Dakota 

Glace  Claire  Marnell,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

.Mary  B.  Masteller,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 

.Melba  G.  Maurice,  A'hlrago,  Illinois 

I'atricla  Kohl  McCarthy,  Texarkana,  Arkansa.s 

.Maxine  Mcliroy,  Fort  Worth.  Texas 

Bliss  Means,  Carrollton,  Texas 

(Continued  on  page  16S) 


Teaching  Aids  in  Dictation  Classes 

By  Abraham  Epstein 

Ahrahiim  Lincoln  High  School,  Brooklyn.  Stir  York 

I  riiis  article  uiis  read  hejore  the  Shorthand  Section  of  the  \eiv  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study 
of  Education  at  their  reinilar  nieetiuif,  April,  19J2.1 


rllli  aim  of  this  article  is  to  present  in 
concise  form  a  nnmber  of  valuable  teach¬ 
ing  aids  which  are  of  a  practical  nature, 
and  which  can  be  used  advantageously  in 
third-  and  fourth-term  stenography  classes. 

Teachers  of  stenography  have  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  good  teaching  offered  to  them 
in  their  dictation  classes.  The  problems  aris¬ 
ing  in  advanced  stenography  classes  may  be 
grouped  under  six  major  topics:  (1)  Class- 
r(x)m  organization.  (2)  the  recitation,  (3)  the 
assignment.  (4)  transcription,  (5)  tests,  (6) 
miscellaneous  suggestions. 

Classroom  Organization 

In  considering  the  organization  of  the  class¬ 
room,  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  daily  routine  matters  of  procedure  me¬ 
chanical.  regular,  and  habitual.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  class,  the  teacher  must  attend 
to  definite  preliminary  operations.  Class  rou¬ 
tine  will  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  De¬ 
laney  cards,  which  the  pupils  fill  out  them¬ 
selves.  At  the  Abraham  Lincoln  High  Sch(K»l. 
pupils  also  add  the  name  of  their  previous 
subject  teacher  and  their  last  term’s  final 
grade  on  the  back  of  these  cards. 

The  Recitation 

The  physical  condition  of  the  classroom  is 
the  next  important  preliminary  step  occupy¬ 
ing  the  teacher’s  attention  in  his  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization.  Provision  is  made  for  the  proper 
handling  of  such  matters  as  light,  ventilation, 
cleanliness  of  floor  and  blackboards,  bulletin 
t)oard.  and  classroom  decorations.  Term  mon¬ 
itors  are  appointed  for  this  purpose ;  one 
pupil  is  directed  to  be  in  charge  of  windows 
for  usual  adjustments  in  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  another  is  in  charge  of  taking  the  bas¬ 
ket  around  the  room  for  scrap  deposits,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period ;  a  third  is  in  charge 
of  keeping  blackboards  clean;  and  another 
pupil  is  selected  for  attending  to  the  bulletin 
board  and  tbe  |x>sting  of  best  homework 
papers. 

A  class  president,  vice  president,  and  sec¬ 
retary  are  elected  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
'I'he  secretary  is  instructed  how  to  take  the 
attendance  on  the  Delaney  cards  and  to  keep 
a  careful  daily  record  of  the  receipt  of  home¬ 


work.  h'or  this  juirixise.  a  typewritten  class 
list  is  prepared  on  graph  paper.  Each  day’s 
work  is  quickly  recorded  by  placing  a  check 
after  a  pupil's  name  in  the  ruled  column 
under  the  proper  date. 

.At  first  the  teacher  should  check  up  to  .see 
tl)at  these  duties  are  carried  out  satisfactorily. 
By  proper  guidance,  the  duties  of  the  moni¬ 
tors  sfKjn  become  automatic  with  them,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  capable  these  secretaries 
can  be. 

.Another  very  important  preliminary  step 
in  class  organization  is  tbe  matter  of  hav¬ 
ing  every  pupil  in  the  class  provide  himself 
with  proper  supplies.  It  is  required  that 
each  student  have  on  hand  one  standard 
stenography  notetiook,  6  by  9  inches,  a  note¬ 
pad  of  similar  form,  and  a  i)en;  or,  if  i)en- 
cil  is  to  be  used,  pupils  are  required  to 
have  at  least  two  or  three  well-sharpened 
ones  brought  to  class  daily. 

Aids  to  Uniformity 

.Aids  for  the  recitation  will  next  be  con- 
sidererl.  The  recitation  period  is  con¬ 
trolled,  at  the  .Abraham  Lincoln  High 
.Sch(X)l,  by  the  following  departmental  pol¬ 
icy.  Daily  lessons  plans  are  carefully  pre- 
l)ared  by  grade  leaders,  who  distribute  them  to 
the  other  teachers  of  the  same  grade.  In  this 
way  a  desirable  uniformity  is  secured  in  the 
presentation  of  the  subject  matter  selected, 
as  well  as  in  the  special  methods  applied. 
Every  lesson  plan  begins  with  brief  state¬ 
ments  of  the  knouledge,  skill,  ideal,  and  power 
which  are  to  be  .stres.sed  during  the  period. 
These  captions  in  the  plan  serve  the  teacher 
as  a  helpful  guide.  To  select  a  case  in  point; 
in  adhering  to  the  plan,  the  teacher  will  em¬ 
phasize  the  aims  outlined,  such,  for  example, 
as 

1.  Knowledge — To  master  a  given  group  of 
so  words  taken  from  the  list  of  1,000  most 
frequently  recurring  words  in  the  language. 

2.  Skill — To  take  sustained  dictation. 

.1.  Ideal — .Alertness. 

4.  Power — To  pro<luce  a  jterfect  transcript. 

By  keeping  these  aims  in  mind,  the  teacher 
is  better  able  to  stress  the  main  essentials  out¬ 
lined  in  the  lesson  plan.  Of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  also,  is  the  dei»artmental  control  in 
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the  uiiiforniity  of  method  applied  in  giving 
homework  assignments.  A  standardized  form 
has  been  adopted  as  follows ; 

Assignment 

1.  Brief  forms  to  be  written  three  times. 

2.  Phrases,  three  times. 

3.  Review  words,  three  times. 

4.  New  words,  three  times  each,  and  repeat. 

.3.  Review  letters,  once._ 

<>.  New  letters,  three  times. 

7.  Language. 

Explaining  the  Assignment 

The  various  items  in  the  .Assignment  are 
clear  enough.  The  requirements  for  doing 
the  “new  words.”  however,  need  some  ex¬ 
planation.  It  is  recognized  by  authorities 
that  mere  repetition  practice,  if  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  thoughtful  attention,  is  useless.  To 
avoid  mere  repetition  of  outlines  the  special 
method  of  preparing  the  item,  new  words, 
in  practice  groups  of  three  each,  has  been 
adopted.  Let  us  suppose  some  of  the  newly 
assigned  words  are;  advantage,  approval,  cele¬ 
bration,  executive,.  Pupils  are  taught  to  learn 
these  words  by  writing  the  first  word,  ad¬ 
vantage,  three  times,  the  next  word,  approval, 
three  times,  celebration,  three  times,  and  so  on 
through  the  entire  list  of  words.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  last  word  of  the  list,  the  entire  list 
of  assigned  words  is  repeated  in  the  same 
manner  a  second  time.  By  this  device  all  new 
words  are  written  six  times,  in  two  groups  of 
three  each,  thereby  avoiding  useless  repeti¬ 
tion  and  helping  students  secure  purposeful 
and  thoughtful  practice. 

The  last  item  in  the  assignment.  language, 
is  made  to  serve  the  teacher’s  purpose  of 
drilling  the  classes  in  such  mechanics  as  spell¬ 
ing,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  para¬ 
graphing.  Appropriate  rules  are  assigned  fo.’ 
each  of  these  language  factors,  including  one 
or  more  actual  examples.  Only  one  simple 
rule  is  assigned  for  each  day’s  homework. 
Pupils  write  the  rule  and  example  once  in 
longhand  and  a  second  time  in  shorthand. 

.At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  a  class  offi¬ 
cer  writes  the  day’s  assignment  on  the  black¬ 
board.  It  is  copied  by  the  pupils,  and  the  class 
is  ready  for  the  day’s  recitation. 

Aims  and  Methods 

.According  to  Dr.  McNamara  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  book,  “The  Methods  of  Teaching 
Shorthand,”  every  recitation  in  shorthand 
must  consist  of  these  elements:  (a)  Drill, 
(b)  Reproduction,  (c)  Instruction,  (d)  As¬ 
signment. 

F.ach  element  has  a  definite  purixise.  The 
drill  work  is  provided  for  those  factors  in 
the  acquisition  of  shorthand  which  must  have 


a  ready  and  automatic  response  on  the  part 
of  the  writer.  The  element  of  reproduction 
is  the  process  through  which  the  teacher 
gives  the  student  an  opportunity  of  putting 
shorthand  principles  into  practice,  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  practical  test  of  his  ability  in 
taking  dictation.  By  instruction  is  meant 
the  composite  operation  of  techniques,  aids, 
methods,  procedure,  which  the  teacher  uses 
in  presenting  the  theory  and  principles  con¬ 
tained  in  the  new  material  the  pupils  are  to 
learn.  The  function  of  the  assignment  is  tc» 
give  the  pupils  further  study  and  practice  on 
the  new  knowledge  presented. 

Step  by  step  the  stenography  teacher  should 
apply  the  foregoing  elements  in  the  dictation 
classes,  guided  constantly  by  the  four  aims 
as  explained — knozvledge,  skill,  ideal,  and 
povoer. 

Class  Drills 

.At  the  outset  of  the  recitation,  the  recog¬ 
nized  “law  of  exercise”  is  used  with  great 
effectiveness  by  means  of  drill  work.  Rapid 
dictation  is  given  on  the  words,  brief  forms, 
and  phrases  chosen  from  the  homework  which 
the  pupils  prepared  for  the  day.  By  a  wise 
and  careful  selection  of  material  to  he  dic¬ 
tated  in  these  short  drills,  the  teacher  can 
help  pupils  greatly  in  a  writing  mastery  of 
the  basic  shorthand  vocabulary — the  stenogra¬ 
pher’s  stock-in-trade. 

The  drill  on  brief  forms,  words,  and  phrases 
is  followed  immediately  by  dictation  work. 
The  teachers  should  encourage  pupils  to  write 
on  the  blackboard.  .As  a  rule  pupils  are  at 
the  board  while  class  dictation  is  being  given. 

Review  Letters 

As  the  dictation  begins  with  the  review 
letters  taken  from  the  homework  assignment, 
the  speed  may  be  regulated  to  the  ability  of 
the  faster  writers  in  the  class.  The  range  of 
speed  for  third-term  pupils  varies  from  50  to 
60  words  a  minute  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  to  about  70  and  80  words  a  minute  at 
the  close  of  the  term.  Pupils  in  fourth- 
term  dictation  classes  often  have  a  writing 
speed  at  the  end  of  the  term  ranging  between 
80  and  100  words  a  minute. 

.After  a  letter  has  been  dictated,  a  pupil 
at  the  board  is  asked  to  read  back  the  notes. 
This  procedure  is  so  organized  that  only  one 
sentence  at  a  time  is  read  back.  By  this 
means  every  member  of  the  class  can  fol¬ 
low  the  writing  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
noting  the  i)oints  in  theory,  phrasing,  and 
penmanship  involved.  Each  sentence  is  an¬ 
alyzed  and  corrections  made,  and  various 
members  of  the  class  make  their  suggestions 
and  criticisms  for  improvement.  The  cor- 
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reeled  outlines  are  written  on  a  separate  board 
set  aside  for  that  purpose.  Pupils  are  directed 
to  compare  this  sentence  with  their  own  work, 
and  make  whatever  corrections  are  required. 
The  entire  letter,  sentence  by  sentence,  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

With  proper  handling  by  an  alert  teacher, 
the  whole  process  of  reading,  correcting,  and 
checking  can  be  done  very  quickly.  Two  or 
three  review  letters  are  dictated  in  the  same 
way  while  different  pupils  are  given  a  chance 
to  write  at  the  board.  All  the  outlines  which 
gave  difticulty  and  were  written  on  the  sepa¬ 
rate  board  are  now  dictated,  together  with 
many  derivatives,  for  a  further  rapid  drill. 

New  Letters 

Practically  the  same  procedure  is  followed 
when  the  new  letters,  assigned  in  the  ne.xt 
day’s  homework,  are  dictated.  b'or  new 
material  only  the  best  writers  should  be  sent 
to  the  board.  After  the  dictation  the  letter 
is  read  back,  but,  in  the  case  of  new  material, 
in  order  to  save  time,  the  teacher  does  all  the 
correcting  from  the  work  on  the  blackboard. 
In  correcting  the  work  the  teacher  empha¬ 
sizes  the  new  words  and  phrases  by  writing 
them  on  the  special  blackboard.  Two  or 
three  new  letters  are  dictated  in  the  same 
manner.  The  new  words  and  phrases,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  derivatives,  are  discus.sed 
with  the  class,  and  review  principles  and 
theory  are  fully  explained  whenever  neces¬ 
sary.  Sufficient  drill  in  purposeful  vocabu¬ 
lary  building  is  given  after  each  letter. 

Language  essentials  of  spelling,  paragraph¬ 
ing,  capitalization,  and  punctuation  are  taken 
up  with  the  class  during  the  reading  back  of 
letters.  Pupils  are  required  to  give  definite 
rules  in  the  proper  handling  of  these  lan¬ 
guage  requirements. 

Dictation  jor  Transcription 

Toward  the  close  of  the  recitation  enough 
time  is  allowed  for  the  dictation  of  three  let¬ 
ters  which  the  pupils  are  to  transcribe.  At 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School  provision 
for  transcription  is  made  by  programing  pu¬ 
pils  for  a  typewriting  period  immediately  after 
their  stenography  period.  .\s  far  as  possible, 
downtown  office  conditions  are  duplicated  in 
the  transcription  room.  Dictionaries  may  be 
consulted,  and  erasers  may  be  used. 

The  quality  and  excellence  of  the  finished 
transcripts  are  judged  and  rated  strictly  ac¬ 
cording  to  Regents  Standards.*  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  all  pupils  are  made  familiar  with  rec¬ 
ognized  Regents’  ratings. 


*  standards  for  thr  public  arhooU  of  New  York  State  are 
set  by  a  State  Rnard  of  Regents. 


Testing  and  Grading 

.\s  far  as  the  problem  of  tests  and  grades 
is  concerned,  pupils  are  given  at  least  two 
marks  a  week ;  one  for  theory,  and  one  for 
transcripts.  Theory  tests  are  given  regu¬ 
larly  on  Thursdays.  They  consist  of  40  words 
and  phrases  on  material  covered  through  the 
week.  In  addition  to  marking  the  test,  the 
teacher  affixes  a  stamp  on  each  paper  con¬ 
taining  the  words : 

Penmanship 

Proportion 

Principle 

Si)ellinK 

Style 

.\ppropriate  comment,  such  as  poor,  good, 
or  excellent,  is  made,  if  necessary,  after  the 
proper  item.  Pupils  Icxik  for  these  comments 
with  great  eagerness. 

The  second  mark  is  based  on  the  transcript. 
The  method  used  in  marking  transcripts  is  as 
follows :  Pupils  are  reminded  that  every  day 
is  test  day.  Of  the  three  letters  dictated  daily, 
pupils  are  required  to  transcribe  two.  Pupils 
keep  these  letters  in  their  own  files.  On  Fri¬ 
days  the  teacher  asks  pupils  to  submit  any  two 
letters  taken  from  one  day’s  work,  let  us  say 
Tuesday’s.  Pupils  must  sulmiit  Tuesday’s  let¬ 
ters  for  correction.  .\s  the  letters  chosen  by 
the  teacher  for  marking  are  selected  at  ran¬ 
dom,  the  efficacy  of  the  slogan  “Every  Day 
Is  Test  I3ay”  is  manifest.  In  this  way  pupils 
are  spurred  on  to  do  their  best  possible  work 
every  day  of  the  term. 


Aids  in  Effecting  Classroom  Efficiency 


A  number  of  miscellaneous  aids  will  now  be 
.suggested  which  the  teacher  can  put  to  use 
in  those  classroom  situations  when,  in  his 
opinion,  they  can  prove  serviceable. 

(a)  One  ideal  a  day  should  be  emphasized, 
such  as  Posture.  Penmanship,  Concentration, 
Accuracy,  Speed,  and  Perfect  Tran.scripts. 

(b)  The  teacher  should  set  a  rapid,  lively 
class  tempo. 

(c)  All  homework  papers  submitted  by  pu¬ 
pils  must  bear  uniform  headings.  At  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  High  School  the  following 
heading  is  used : 


April  1,  1932 
(Date) 

Mr.  Epstein 
(Teacher’s  name) 


Smith,  Mary  222E-5 
(Room  &•  grade) 
Stenography  421 
(Subject  section) 


Abraham  Lincoln  High  School 


(d)  The  Letter  Placement  Chart,  together 
with  the  6-6-6  arrangement,  which  remains 
constant,  may  be  used  with  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage  in  transcription  classes.  This  6-6-6 
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arratiKenient  means  that  the  letterliead  bcKins 
six  spaces  from  the  top  of  the  letter-sized 
paper ;  the  date  line,  six  spaces  below ;  and 
six  spaces  below  the  date  line,  the  inside  ad¬ 
dress  is  written. 

l.KTTKR  Pl.ACKMKNT  ClIART* 


Single 

Double 

IVords 

Scacinii 

SCacini) 

80 

21-62 

16-67 

100 

20-6.1 

15-68 

1_»0 

19  04 

14-69 

140 

IR-O.S 

1.1-70 

IbO 

17-06 

12-71 

180 

1  0-0/ 

11-72 

200 

15-68 

10-7.1 

*l'iipils  arc  laUKht  to  use  this  chart  as  fullmrs; 
A  letter  of  U)(l  wmds  is  considered  a  staiuiard  letter.  Kiir 
every  deviation  of  iiO  words  the  left  and  ritcht  inargiiial 
stops  are  moved  one  siiaee  earii,  lo  allow  either  for  an 
increase  or  a  decrease  In  the  length  of  the  wrltini;  line, 
as  reauired. 

(e)  Ihipils  should  bej^in  each  day’s  work 
by  writing  the  date  at  the  top  of  a  new  page 
in  their  notebooks. 

(f)  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  avoid  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  last  line  of  their  notebooks. 

(g)  After  a  letter  is  read  back,  a  light  line, 
or  check,  should  be  drawn  through  the  letter. 

(h)  Pupils  slvould  keep  a  rubber  band 
alhiut  the  used  pages  of  their  notebooks. 

(i)  Pupils  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  dictate  review  words  and  phrases ;  this 
often  helps  them  with  enunciation  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words. 

(j)  They  should  be  given  opportunity  to 
dictate  review’  letters.  The  inability  of  some 
pupils  to  understand  the  dictation  is  very  an¬ 
noying  to  the  pupils  who  dictate,  and  they  are 
confronted  w'ith  the  imperative  need  for  im¬ 
proving  their  speech. 

(k)  Occasionally,  material  from  an  unar¬ 
ranged  letter  should  be  written  in  correct 
form  on  the  board  in  longhand  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing  with  the  class  such  lan¬ 
guage  factors  as  spelling,  capitalization,  divis¬ 
ion  of  words,  paragraphing,  and  punctuation. 

(l)  There  should  be  dictation  and  drill  on 
numerous  derivatives. 

(m)  Homework  assignments  should  be  va¬ 
ried  occasionally  by  an  editorial  or  short 
magazine  article. 

(n)  Dictation  of  every  letter  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  timed,  and  pupils  informed  of  the  rate 
of  speed  used. 

(o)  Students  should  re^id  occasionally  from 
“cold  notes.” 

(p)  Penmanship  drills  should  be  given 
from  time  to  time. 

(q)  Teachers  should  provide  time  for  fre¬ 
quent  reading  back  of  notes  from  homework 
papers. 

(r)  Dictation  should  be  given  from  printed 
shorthand,  and  pupils  allowed  to  compare 
their  notes  with  the  printed  material. 


(s)  Pupils  can  improve  their  penmanship 
by  tracing  shorthand  outlines  over  printed 
plate  matter  though  not  marking  the  plates. 

(t)  A  class  may  be  brought  out  of  a  slug¬ 
gish  feeling  by  giving  a  brisk  two-minute  set¬ 
ting-up  exercise. 

(u)  Silent  reading  is  very  helpful  to  pupils. 
Teachers  should  allow  a  minute  or  two  for 
silent  reading  before  asking  pupils  to  read 
back  new  material. 

By  following  these  practical  aids,  teachers 
will  find  a  solution  to  many  actual  classroom 
problems  and,  moreover,  they  will  experience 
the  pleasure  of  making  their  work  in  ad¬ 
vanced  dictation  classes  more  efficient  and 
effective. 

>  >  > 


How  About  Youl 

Remember  January  51! 

'T'HERE  is  an  object  that  every  shorthand 
teacher  should  keep  in  sight  and  for  which 
to  work  persistently,  and  that  object  is  the 
attainment  of  the  degree  of  technical  shorthand 
skill  required  for  the  award  of  the  Teachers’ 
Gold  Medal  in  shorthand  writing.  We  all 
understand  that  only  a  teacher  who  is  also  an 
artistic  writer  can  hope  to  accomplish  the  best 
results  in  training  pupils.  High  speed  in  writ¬ 
ing,  while  it  has  a  valuable  application  in 
teaching,  is  not  an  absolute  essential — a  rea¬ 
sonable  facility  will  suffice  for  classroom  work. 

But  inasmuch  as  a  good  style  of  writing  is 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  students  must 
base  their  speed  development,  every  teacher 
should  strive  persistently  for  a  good  style. 

Many  of  our  best  teachers  already  hold  the 
Medal.  It  is  to  encourage  others  to  perfect 
their  professional  equipment  in  this  direction 
that  we  continue  each  year  a  Teachers’  Medal 
Test.  Every  teacher  conscious  of  his  or  her 
professional  responsibility  will  want  to  enter 
a  specimen  of  shorthand  writing  for  one  of  the 
medals  of  this  year.  The  Medal  Test  is  a 
proving  ground  of  your  own  skill.  Make  it  a 
point  of  personal  pride  to  win  the  professional 
recognition  the  O.  G.  A.  Medal  affords. 

Details  regarding  the  Teachers’  Medal  Test 
appeared  in  this  magazine  last  month,  together 
with  the  test  copy.  Your  class,  you  will  find, 
will  be  much  interested  in  your  work  for  the 
Medal.  Practicing  along  with  them  will  prove 
a  great  spur  to  their  work  in  the  O,  G.  A. 
Contest  announced  in  the  December  Gregt. 
Writer.  We  shall  look  for  your  own  specimen 
next  month,  and  your  students’  papers  before 
the  first  of  March.  .And  here’s  luck  to  you  in 
both  ventures ! 


December  Nineteen  Thirly-Tzeo 
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(CoiitiiiiicJ  fr 

distinct  message  for  us  that  is  germane  to  the 
discussion  of  the  topic  of  this  paiier.  The 
tabulation  of  likes  and  dislikes  of  workers  in 
one  homogenous  group  for  certain  other  types 
of  occupations  shows  up  clearly  antagonisms 
that  are  deep  rooted  in  jjersonal  aptitudes  or 
result  from  a  sense  of  social  superiority.  The 
teacher  is  distinctly  not  interested  in  the 
clerical  jobs.  The  clerical  worker  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  teaching  and  selling  jobs.  With 
much  overlapping  of  interests  there  is  yet  a 
noticeable  line  of  demarcation  in  likes  and 
dislikes  of  each  group  of  workers  large  enough 
to  be  classified.  All  of  this  information  can 
be  skillfully  used  by  the  teacher  who  wishes 
to  guide  his  or  her  individual  students  into 
the  individual  channels  most  likely  to  insure 
ultimate  success.  Obviously,  within  the  limit 
of  this  paper  there  can  be  no  discussion  of  this 
enormous  field  of  guidance.  This  mere  word 
in  passing  is  to  call  the  attention  of  you 
thoughtful  educators  to  the  help  that  awaits 
you  in  this  University  of  Michigan  Study. 

Personality  Requirements 

The  phase  of  the  Study  of  most  interest 
to  us  just  now  is  the  analysis  of  personality 
re(iuirements  as  pre.sented  in  the  various 
tables.  Thirty  qualities  were  named  in  the 
questionnaire.  The  individual  was  asked  to 
list  these  qualities  in  the  order  of  importance 
for  success  in  her  special  line  of  work.  The 
average  age  of  these  women  was  thirty-seven. 
The  average  number  of  years  of  experience 
was  thirteen.  You  will  realize  that  the  col¬ 
lective  answers  have  a  definite  weight.  They 
come  from  a  mature  group  who  have  stayed 
in  their  type  of  work  long  enough  to  prove 
themselves  professionally-minded  where  busi¬ 
ness  is  concerned.  To  give  you  a  base  of 
coiT»i)ari.son,  let  me  list  briefly  the  collective 
list  of  the  first  fifteen  success  characteristics 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  for  fourteen 
thousand  women :  ability  to  handle  and  deal 
fairly  with  people ;  responsibleness ;  courtesy  ; 
care  for  details ;  pleasing  appearance ;  ability 
to  follow  directions ;  knowledge  in  special 
field ;  self-confidence ;  initiative ;  tact ;  self- 
control  ;  capacity  for  hard  work  and  long 
hours;  system;  alertness;  adaptability. 

As  Stenographers  Evaluated  These 
Characteristics 

.^inong  other  lists  is  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  .segregated  group,  that  of  skilled 
stenographers.  The  order  of  importance  varies 
quite  a  bit  from  the  group  list.  Remember 


I'm  124) 

tliat  the  following  qualities  are  considered  the 
most  important  for  success  in  the  stenographic- 
field,  in  the  judgment  of  stenographers,  them¬ 
selves.  First,  ability  to  follow  directions;  care 
for  details;  responsibleness;  courte.sy ;  self- 
confidence  ;  pleasing  appearance ;  alertness ; 
system;  initiative;  adaptability;  self-control; 
knowledge  in  special  field ;  tact ;  capacity  for 
hard  work  and  long  hours.  Only  one  l)ears 
on  technical  skill — knowledge  in  special  field— 
and  that  is  given  with  a  rank  of  thirteen.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  technical  skill  was 
taken  for  granted  as  a  primary  requisite  iK»t 
to  be  considered  in  promotional  evaluation. 
Every  other  attribute  listed  is  a  quality  im¬ 
portant  for  its  social  significance.  These 
qualities  are  almost  all  of  them  habit  quali¬ 
ties — in  other  words,  qualities  that  may  be 
cultivated.  They  are  the  outgrowth  from  a 
conscious  effort  to  meet  social  conditions, 
social  responsibility,  in  ever-widening  group 
contacts. 

They  Apply  in  Typewriting 

If  educators  plan  the  program  of  studies 
with  the  idea  of  developing  these  success 
attributes,  where  can  they  better  begin  than 
with  the  commercial  skills?  I^t  us  use  the 
specific  skill  of  typing :  Where  more  surely 
does  a  student  learn  the  first  fundamental — 
ability  to  follow  directions f  All  through  the 
course,  from  the  first  lesson  to  the  last  im- 
I)ortant  project,  the  successful  accomplishment 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  this  ability  to 
follow  directions.  Care  for  details — how  bet¬ 
ter  developed  than  by  the  constant  checking 
of  one’s  work?  System — unlimited  chance  for 
the  teacher  to  show  her  skill  in  developing 
this  characteristic,  like  that  of  resfonsihleiiess. 
Home  and  school  combine  to  develop  courtesy 
and  pleasing  appearance,  and  neither  cajj 
afford  to  ignore  them.  Alertness,  initiative, 
tact,  self-control — if  the  teacher  wishes  to  de¬ 
velop  these  characteristics  she  has  an  open 
field  and  every  opportunity.  The  two  qualities 
we  call  speed  and  capacity  for  hard  zmrk  are 
merely  the  cumulative  effect  of  any  worth¬ 
while  course,  well  taught  and  well  learned. 
Yet  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  teacher  without 
vision  to  give  a  course  in  typing  without 
penetrating  below  the  surface.  She  never  gets 
below  the  technique  values  of  her  subject.  The 
rich  mine  beneath  the  surface  is  left  un¬ 
touched.  Such  a  teacher  would  consider  it 
absurd  to  think  of  teaching  typing  in  terms 
of  social  values.  She  has  heard  of  socialized 
recitations  and  student  activity,  but  of  their 
significance  she  has  no  idea.  I  have  been  in 
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many  a  typing  rcMaii  where  tliere  was  the  finest 
kind  of  system— no  clutter  and  fuss,  but  per¬ 
fectly  ordered  procedure,  each  child  working 
by  bimself  yet  with  consideration  for  others, 
machines  polished  and  clean,  covers  neatly 
folded.  Are  not  social  values  being  made  sig¬ 
nificant  to  the  students  trainerl  in  sucli  a 
classroom. 

Vocational  Aspects  Not  Enough  to  Teach 

W’e  are  told  over  and  over  that  we  must 
reach  beyond  the  merely  vocational  aspects 
of  training.  However,  from  fourteen  thousand 
women  comes  the  list  of  qualities  needed  for 
vocational  succes.s.  A  teacher  who  is  truly 
teadiing  typing  for  its  Xfocatiomil  value  is 
forced  to  develop  in  her  students  the  attitudes 
that  spell  success  in  that  vocation.  So  true 
vocational  training  must  have  this  strong 
trend  toward  developing  social  values,  else  it 
ceases  to  be  vocational  training.  Far  from 
decrying  the  tendency  toward  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  it  behooves  us  rather  to  decry  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  a  skill  subject  when  it  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  has  not 
graspetl  its  social  significance. 

W'e  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  teacher 
will  handle  technical  features  of  any  course 
in  machine  operation  satisfactorily.  Then,  let 
us  emphasize  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
develop  the  social  values  inherent  in  the 
course.  More  than  ever  is  it  imi)erative  that 
the  teacher  in  the  commercial  departments 
add  to  technical  equipment  a  vision  of  the 
social  needs  of  the  student  on  the  job  and 
develop  the  ability  to  evaluate  properly  the 
individual  abilities  and  attitudes  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  that  guidaiKe  may  be  wi.se. 

.\s  if  in  partial  confirmation  of  the  findings 
just  quoted  comes  another  study  to  my  desk. 
It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  vision,  re¬ 
sponsibleness  and  professionalism  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  of  southern  California.  L'n- 
der  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Bullock, 
supervisor  of  commerce  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  M.  L.  Pearson,  of  the 
Pasadena  Junior  College  and  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association,  has  been  published  this  bulletin — 
“Symposium  on  Commercial  Education.”  The 
content  is  made  up  of  the  series  of  papers 
presented  in  an  all-day  session  by  some  thirty- 
five  speakers  at  the  diflferent  Round  Tables. 
\o  educator  interested  in  the  current  trends 
of  commercial  education  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  this  illuminating  Symposium.  Because  of 
my  faith  in  the  richness  and  vitality  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  because  of  my  respect  for 
and  faith  in  the  vision  of  commercial  teachers, 
I  can  find  no  more  fitting  end  to  this  paper 
than  a  quotation  from  the  foreword  that 
Mr.  Pearson  has  written  for  this  Symposium: 


“This  is  an  age  of  organization.  In  the 
husiness  world  consolidations,  mergers,  and 
associations  of  various  types  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  a  w'orld  so 
highly  organized,  those  who  are  engaged  in 
business  education  must  also  organize.  The 
advantages  of  organization  are  as  certain  in 
the  teaching  profession  as  in  other  tyiies  of 
human  activity. 

“The  purpose  and  functions  of  the  Southern 
California  Commercial  Teachers’  .Associatitm 
are  varied.  Among  the  most  important  is  that 
of  rendering  service  to  the  individual  business 
teacher,  to  the  school,  and  to  the  community. 
Through  organized  effort  we  have  .securetl  a 
business  major,  a  state  director  of  business 
education,  have  conducted  contests,  and  have 
promoted  the  welfare  of  business  education  in 
many  ways. 

“Business  education,  with  its  high  ideals, 
is  developing  a  sense  of  its  own  importance. 
It  no  longer  apologizes  for  the  content  of  its 
curriculum  nor  the  training  of  its  teachers. 
The  number  of  years  of  professional  and  tech¬ 
nical  training  of  business  teachers  has  rapidly 
increased.  The  schools  of  education  of  our 
universities  are  providing  more  and  better 
courses  for  training  our  members.  School 
administrators  are  giving  up  the  idea  that 
business  teachers  are  merely  “checkers”  and 
laboratory  directors  and  hence  can  teach  an 
extra  subject.  The  dumping  of  inferior  stu¬ 
dents  into  the  department  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  is  gradually  ceasing.  We  have  succeeded 
in  breaking  down  many  of  the  prejudices 
against  business  education. 

Broad  Curriculum  Needed 

“Business  teachers  are  proud  of  the  progress 
w’hich  has  been  made  in  the  past  few  years. 
Xo  less  a  person  than  our  beloved  teacher- 
philosopher,  Dr.  John  Dewey,  states  that  the 
most  significant  development  in  teaching  in 
recent  years  has  been  in  the  field  of  business 
education. 

“However,  we  cannot  rest  contented  with 
our  past  laurels.  In  a  rapidly  changing  eco¬ 
nomic  w'orld  we  must  forever  be  on  the  alert. 
Business  education  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  preparing  young  people  to  take  their  places 
in  the  complicated  and  ever-changing  business 
world.  It  must  not  only  prepare  them  to  pass 
the  acid  test  of  the  business  world  of  today, 
but  it  must  also  prepare  them  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions  of  tomorrow.  The  de¬ 
partment  of  business  education  must  not  only 
give  its  students  the  finest  technical  training ; 
it  must  al.so  give  them  an  understanding  of 
the  basic  principles  of  economics  which  w'ill 
enable  them  to  master  the  new  conditions.  It 
must  also  prepare  our  young  people  to  become 
good  citizens  of  our  democracy.” 
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The  Fijty-first  Dragon 

By  Hey  wood  Bronn 

( Refrintfd  in  sliortiuitid  by  special  permission 
of  the  author) 

Of  all  the  pupils  at  the  knight  school 
(iawaine  le  Coeur-Hardy  was  among  the  least 
promising.  He  was  tall  and  sturdy,*®  but  his 
instructors  soon  discovered  that  he  lacked 
spirit.  He  would  hide  in  the  woods  when  the 
jousting  class  was  called,*®  although  his  com¬ 
panions  and  members  of  the  faculty  sought  to 
appeal  to  his  better  nature  by  shouting  to"” 
him  to  come  out  and  break  his  neck  like  a 
man.  hlveii  when  they  told  him  that  the 
lances  were  padded,  the  horses*®  no  more 
than  ponies,  and  the  field  unusually  soft  for 
late  autumn,  (iawaine  refused  to  grow  enthu¬ 
siastic.*®"  The  Headmaster  and  the  Assistant 
Professor  of  Measaunce  were  discussing  the 
case  one  spring  afternoon  and**®  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  could  see  no  remedy  but  ex¬ 
pulsion. 

“No,”  said  the  Headmaster,  as  he  looked 
out  at**®  the  purple  hills  which  ringed  the 
school.  “I  think  I’ll  train  him  to  slay  drag¬ 
ons.” 

“He  might  be  killed,”  objected  the  Assist¬ 
ant*"®  Professor. 

“So  he  might,”  replied  the  Headmaster 
brightly,  but  he  added,  more  soberly,  “we 
must  consider  the**®  greater  good.  We  are 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  this  lad’s 
character.” 

“.\re  the  dragons  particularly*®®  bad  this 
year?”  interrupted  the  Assistant  Professor. 
This  was  characteristic.  He  always  seemed 
restive**®  when  the  Head  of  the  School  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  ethics  and  the  ideals  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

“Pve  never  known**®  them  worse,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Headmaster.  “Up  in  the  hills  to 
the  south  last  week  they  killed  a  number  of 
peasants,  two  cows,  and**®  a  prize  pig.  And 
if  this  dry  spell  holds  there’s  no  telling  when 
they  may  start  a  forest  fire  simply  by  breath¬ 
ing  around**®  indiscriminately.” 

“Would  any  refund  on  the  tuition  fee  be 
necessary  in  case  of  an  accident®"®  to  young 
Coeur-Hardy?” 

“No,”  the  principal  answered,  judicially, 
“that’s  all  covered  in  the  contract.  But,  as  a**® 
matter  of  fact,  he  won’t  be  killed.  Before 
1  send  him  up  in  the  hills  I’m  going  to  give 
him  a  magic  word.” 

“That’s  a**®  good  idea,”  said  the  Profes¬ 
sor.  “Sometimes  they  work  wonders.” 


From  that  day  on  Gawaine  siweialized  in 
dragons.  His®*"  course  included  both  theory 
and  practice.  In  the  morning  there  were 
long  lectures  on  the  history,  anatomy,®*"  man¬ 
ners  and  customs'  of  dragons,  (iawaine  di<l 
not  distinguish  himself  in  these  studies.  He 
had  a  marvelously*"®  versatile  gift  for  for¬ 
getting  things.  In  the  afternoon  he  showed  • 
to  better  advantage,  for  then  he  would  go**" 
down  to  the  South  Meadow'  and  practice  with 
a  battle-ax.  In  this  exercise  he  was  truly 
impressive,  for  he**®  had  enormous  strength 
as  well  as  speed  and  grace.  He  even  devel¬ 
oped  a  deceptive  display  of  ferocity.**®  Old 
alumni  say  that  it  was  a  thrilling  sight  to 
.see  Gawaine  charging  across  the  field  toward 
the  dummy  paper**®  dragon  which  had  becTi 
set  up  for  his  practice.  As  he  ran  he  would 
brandish  his  ax  and  shout  “A  murrain  on 
thee  !”*"®  or  some  other  vivid  bit  of  campus 
slang.  It  never  took  him  more  than  one 
stroke  to  behead  the  dummy  dragon.®*® 

Gradually  his  task  was  made  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Paper  gave  way  to  papier-mache  and 
finally  to  wood,  but®*®  even  the  toughest  of 
these  dummy  dragons  had  no  terrors  for 
Gawaine.  One  sweep  of  the  ax  always  did 
the  business.®*®  There  were  those  who  said 
that  when  the  practice  was  protracted  until 
dusk  and  the  dragons  threw  long,  fantastic 
shadows®*®  across  the  meadow  Gawaine  did 
not  charge  so  impetuously  nor  shout  so  loud¬ 
ly.  It  is  possible  there"®®  was  malice  in  this 
charge.  .\t  any  rate,  the  Headmaster  de¬ 
cided  by  the  end  of  June  that  it  was  time  for 
the**®  test.  Only  the  night  before  a  dragon 
had  come  close  to  the  school  grounds  and  had 
eaten  some  of  the  lettuce  from  the**®  garden. 
The  faculty  decided  that  Gawaine  was  ready. 
They  gave  him  a  diploma  and  a  new  battle- 
ax**®  and  the  Headmaster  summoned  him  to 
a  private  conference. 

“Sit  down,”  said  the  Headma.ster. 

“You  are  no  longer  a**®  boy.  You  are  a 
man.  Tomorrow  you  will  go  out  into  the 
world,  the  great  world  of  achievement.” 

“Here  you  have  learned  the*®®  theories  of 
life,”  continued  the  Headmaster,  “but  after 
all,  life  is  not  a  matter  of  theories.  Life  is**" 
a  matter  of  facts.  It  calls  on  the  young  and 
the  old  alike  to  face  these  facts,  even  though 
they  are  hard  and  sometimes**®  unpleasant. 
Your  problem,  for  example,  is  to  slay  drag¬ 
ons.” 

“They  say  that  those  dragons  down  in  the 
south  wood  are  five**®  hundred  feet  long,” 
ventured  Gawaine,  timorously. 

“Stuff  and  nonsense!”  said  the  Headmaster. 
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“Tlie  curate  saw  one  last  week’*®  from  the 
top  of  Arthur’s  Hill.  The  dragon  was  sun¬ 
ning  himself  down  in  the  valley.  The  curate 
didn't  have  an"®®  opportunity  to  look  at  him 
very  long  because  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to 
hurry  back  to  make  a  report"*®  to  me.  He 
said  the  monster,  or  shall  I  say,  the  big  liz¬ 
ard? — wasn’t  an  inch  over  two  hundred  feet. 
Rut  the"‘°  size  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
it.  You’ll  lind  the  big  ones  even  easier  than 
the  little  ones.  They’re  far  slower®*®  on  their 
feet  and  less  aggressive.  I’m  told.  Besides, 
before  you  go  I’m  going  to  equip  you  in  such 
fashion""®  that  you  need  have  no  fear  of 
all  the  dragons  in  the  world.” 

“I'd  like  an  enchanted  cap,”  said  Gawaine. 
“What’s  that?”  answered""®  the  Headmaster 
testily. 

“A  caj)  to  make  me  disappear,”  explained 
( ’lawainc. 

The  Headmaster  laughed  indulgently."*® 
"You  mustn’t  believe  all  those  old  wives’  sto¬ 
ries.”  he  said.  “There  isn’t  any  such  thing. 

.\  cap  to  make  you  disappear,"*®  indeed !  What 
would  you  do  with  it?  You  haven’t  even  ap¬ 
peared  yet.  Why,  my  boy,  you  could  walk 
from  here  to  l^)ndon.  and"*®  nobody  would 
so  much  as  look  at  you.  You’re  notxxly.  You 
couldn’t  be  more  invisible  than  that.” 

(lawaine  seemed*"®  dangerously  close  to  a 
relapse  into  his  old  habit  of  whimpering.  The 
Headmaster  reassured  him;  “Don’t*"®®  worry; 

1  will  give  you  something  much  better  than 
an  cnchantecl  cap.  I’m  going  to  give  you  a 
magic  word.  All  you  have*®*®  to  do  is  to 
repeat  this  magic  charm  once  and  no  dragon 
can  possibly  harm  a  hair  of  your  head.  You 
can  cut  off'®*®  his  head  at  your  leisure.” 

He  tot)k  a  heavy  book  from  the  shelf  behind 
his  desk  and  began  to  run  through  it.  “Some¬ 
times.”'®*®  he  said,  “the  charm  is  a  whole 
phrase  or  even  a  sentence.  I  might,  for  in¬ 
stance.  give  you  ‘To  make  the’ — 'No,  that 
might  not'®*®  do.  I  think  a  single  word  would 
be  best  for  dragons.” 

“A  short  word,”  suggested  Gawaine. 

“It  can’t  be  too  short  or  it"®®  wouldn’t  be 
))otcnt.  There  isn’t  so  much  hurry  as  all 
that.  Here’s  a  splendid  magic  word:  ‘Rum- 
plesnitz.’  Do  you  think"*®  you  can  learn 
that  ?” 

Gawaine  tried  and  in  an  hour  or  so  he 
seemed  to  have  the  word  well  in  hand.  Again 
and  again  he"*®  interrupted  the  lesson  to 
inquire,  “.\nd  if  I  say  ‘Rumplesnitz’  the 
dragon  can’t  possibly  hurt  me?”  And  al¬ 
ways"*®  the  Headmaster  replied,  “If  you 
only  say  ‘Rumplesnitz,’  you  are  perfectly  safe.” 

Toward  morning  Gawaine  seemed""®  re¬ 
signed  to  his  career.  At  daybreak  the  Head¬ 
master  saw  him  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  and 
I)ointed  him  to  the'*®®  direction  in  which  he 
should  proceed.  .About  a  mile  away  to  the 
southwest  a  cloud  of  steam  hovered  over 
an'**®  open  meadow  in  the  woods  and  the 
Headmaster  assured  Gawaine  that  under  the 
steam  he  would  find  a  dragon.  Gawaine'**® 
went  forward  slowly.  He  wondered  whether 
it  would  he  best  to  approach  the  dragon  on 
the  run  as  he  did  in'**®  his  practice  in  the 


South  Meadow  or  to  walk  slowly  toward  him, 
shouting  “Rumplesnitz”  all  the  way. 

The  problem  was  '***  decided  for  him.  No 
sooner  had  he  come  to  the  fringe  of  the 
meadow  than  the  dragon  spied  him  and  began 
to  charge.'*®®  It  was  a  large  dragon  and  it 
seemed  decidedly  aggressive  in  spite  of  the 
Headmaster’s  statement  to  the'®*"  contrary. 
.As  the  dragon  charged  it  released  huge  clouds 
of  hissing  steam  through  its  nostrils.  It  was 
almost  as  if  a'®*®  gigantic  teapot  had  suddenly 
gone  mad.  The  dragon  came  forward  so  fast 
and  Gawaine  was  so  frightened  that  he'®*" 
had  time  to  say  “Rumplesnitz”  only  once.  -As 
he  said  it,  he  swung  his  battle-ax  and  off 
poi)ped  the  head  of  tlie  dragon.'®"®  (iawainc 
had  to  admit  that  it  was  even  easier  to  kill 
a  real  dragon  than  a  w(M)den  one  if  only'*"® 
you  said  “Rumplesnitz.” 

Gawaine  brought  the  ears  home  and  a  small 
section  of  the  tail.  His  schoolmates  and  the 
faculty'**®  made  much  of  him.  but  the  Head¬ 
master  wisely  kept  him  from  being  spoiled  by 
insisting  that  he  go  on  with  his  work.'**® 
Kvery  clear  day  Gawaine  rose  at  dawn  and 
went  out  to  kill  dragons.  The  Headmaster 
kept  him  at  home  when  it  rained.'**®  because 
he  said  the  wikkIs  were  damp  and  unhealthy 
at  such  times  and  that  he  didn’t  want  the  b<iy 
to  run  needless  risks.'*"®  Few  good  days 
passed  in  which  Gawaine  failed  to  get  a  drag¬ 
on.  On  one  particularly  fortunate  day  he 
killed  three.'®"®  a  husband  and  wife  and  a 
visiting  relative.  Gradually  he  developed  a 
technique.  Pupils  who  sometimes'®*®  watched 
him  from  the  hilltops  a  long  way  off  said 
that  he  often  allowed  the  dragon  to  come 
within  a  few  feet'®*®  before  he  said  “Rumple¬ 
snitz.”  He  came  to  say  it  with  a  mocking 
sneer.  Occasionally  he  did  stunts.  Once 
when  an'®“®  excursion  party  from  London  was 
watching  him  he  went  into  action  with  his 
right  hand  tied  behind  his  back.  The'®*®  drag¬ 
on’s  head  came  off  just  as  easily. 

.As  Gawaine’s  record  of  killings  mounted 
higher  the  Headma.ster  found  it'*®®  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  him  completely  in  hand.  He 
fell  into  the  habit  of  stealing  out  at  night  and 
engaging'**®  in  long  drinking  bouts  at  the 
village  tavern.  It  was  after  such  a  debauch 
that  he  rose  a  little  before'®*®  dawn  one  fine 
-August  morning  and  started  out  after  his 
fiftieth  dragon.  His  head  was  heavy  and  his 
mind  sluggish.'®*®  He  was  heavy  in  other  re¬ 
spects  as  well,  for  he  had  adopted  the  some¬ 
what  vulgar  practice  of  wearing'"*®  his  med¬ 
als.  ribbons  and  all,  when  he  went  out  dragon 
hunting.  The  decorations  began  on  his  chest 
and  ran  all""®  the  way  down  to  his  abdo¬ 
men.  They  must  have  weighed  at  least  eight 
pounds. 

(iawaine  found  a  dragon  in  the  same 
meadow  where"*®  he  had  killed  the  first  one. 
It  was  a  fair-sized  dragon,  but  evidently  an 
old  one.  Its  face  was  wrinkled  and  Ga¬ 
waine"*®  thought  he  had  never  seen  so 
hideous  a  countenance.  Much  to  the  lad’s 
disgust,  the  monster  refused  to  charge'**®  and 
Gawaine  was  obliged  to  walk  toward  him. 
He  whistled  as  he  went.  The  dragon  re- 
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garded  him  hopelessly,  craftily.  Of 

course  it  had  heard  of  Gawaine.  Even  when 
the  lad  raised  his  battle-ax  the  dragon  made 
no  move.  knew  that  there  was  no  sal¬ 

vation  in  the  quickest  thrust  of  the  head,  for 
it  had  been  informed  that  this  hunter  was^®*® 
protected  by  an  enchantment.  It  merely 

waited,  hoping  something  would  turn  up. 
Gawaine  raised  the  battle-ax  and^**®  suddenly 
lowered  it  again.  He  had  grown  very  pale 
and  he  trembled  violently.  The  dragon  sus¬ 
pected  a‘®®®  trick.  “What’s  the  matter?’’  it 

asked,  with  false  solicitude. 

“I’ve  forgotten  the  magic  word,’’  stam¬ 
mered  Gawaine. 

“What  a  pity,’’*®*®  said  the  dragon.  “So 
that  was  the  secret.  It  doesn’t  seem  quite 
sporting  to  me,  all  this  magic  stuff,  you  know. 
Xot**®"  cricket,  as  we  used  to  say  when  I 
was  a  little  dragon ;  but  after  all,  that’s  a 
matter  of  opinion.’’ 

Gawaine*®*®  was  so  helpless  with  terror  that 
the  dragon’s  confidence  rose  immeasurably  and 
it  could  not  resist  the*®*®  temptation  to  show 
off  a  bit. 

“Could  I  possibly  be  of  any  assistance?’’ 
it  asked.  “What’s  the  first  letter  of’"""  the 
magic  word?’’ 

“It  begins  with  an  ‘  r,’  ’’  said  Gawaine 
weakly. 

“Let’s  see,’’  mused  the  dragon,  “that  doesn’t 
tell  us  much,  does*®*®  it?  What  sort  of 
word  is  this?  Is  it  an  epithet,  do  you  think?’’ 

Gawaine  could  do  no  more  than  nod. 

“Why,  of  course,’’®"®®  exclaimed  the  drag¬ 
on,  "reactionary  Republican.’’ 

Gawaine  shook  his  head. 

“Well,  then,’’  said  the  dragon,  “we’d  bet¬ 
ter®®*®  get  down  to  business.  Will  you  sur¬ 
render  ?’’ 

With  the  suggestion  of  a  compromise  Ga¬ 
waine  mustered  up  enough  courage*®*®  to 
speak. 

“What  will  you  do  if  I  surrender?’’  he 
asked. 

“Why,  I’ll  eat  you,’’  said  the  dragon. 

“.And  if  I  don’t  surrender?’’*®"® 

“I’ll  eat  you  just  the  same.’’ 

“Then  it  doesn’t  mean  any  different,  does 
it?’’  moaned  Gawaine. 

“It  does  to  me,’’  said  the*®*®  dragon  with  a 
smile.  “I’d  rather  you  didn’t  surrender.  You’d 
taste  better  if  you  didn’t.’’ 

The  dragon  waited  for**®®  a  long  time  for 
Gawaine  to  ask  “Why?’’  but  the  boy  was  too 
frightened  to  speak.  At  last  the  dragon  had 
to  give  the***®  explanation  without  his  cue 
line.  "You  see,”  he  said,  “if  you  don’t  sur¬ 
render  you’ll  taste  better  because  you’ll  die 
game.” 

This***®  was  an  old  and  ancient  trick  of 
the  dragon’s.  By  means  of  some  such  quip  he 
was  accustomed  to  paralyze  his  victims**"® 
with  laughter  and  then  to  destroy  them.  Ga¬ 
waine  was  sufficiently  paralyzed  as  it  was. 
but  laughter  had  no**®°  part  in  his  helpless¬ 
ness.  With  the  last  word  of  the  joke  the 
dragon  drew  back  his  head  and  struck.  In 
that  second  there  flashed®*®®  into  the  mind 
of  Gawaine  the  magic  word  “Rumplesnitz,” 


but  there  was  no  time  to  say  it.  There  was 
time  only  to***®  strike  and,  without  a  word, 
Gawaine  met  the  onrush  of  the  dragon  with 
a  full  swing.  He  put  all  his  back  and  shoul¬ 
ders***®  into  it.  The  impact  was  terrific  and 
the  head  of  the  dragon  flew  away  almost  a 
hundred  yards  and  landed**"®  in  a  thicket. 

Gawaine  did  not  remain  frightened  very 
long  after  the  death  of  the  dragon.  His 
mood  was  one**"®  of  wonder.  He  was  enor¬ 
mously  puzzled.  He  cut  off  the  ears  of 
the  monster  almost  in  a  trance.  Again 
and®*®®  again  he  thought  to  himself,  “I  didn’t 
say  ‘Rumplesnitz’ !”  He  was  sure  of  that 
and  yet  there  was  no  question  that  he®**®  had 
killed  the  dragon.  In  fact,  he  had  never  killed 
one  so  utterly.  Never  before  had  he  driven  a 
head  for*®*®  anything  like  the  same  distance. 
Twenty-five  yards  was  perhaps  his  best  pre¬ 
vious  record.  .All  the  way  back  to  the**"® 
knight  school  he  kept  rumbling  about  in  his 
mind  seeking  an  explanation  for  what  had 
occurred.  He  went  to  the***®  Headmaster 
immediately  and  after  closing  the  door  told 
him  what  had  happened.  “I  didn’t  say  ‘Rum¬ 
plesnitz,’  ”  he®*®"  explained  with  great  ear¬ 
nestness. 

The  Headmaster  laughed.  “I’m  glad  you’ve 
found  out,”  he  said.  “It  makes  you  ever  so 
much  more  of***®  a  hero.  Don’t  you  see  that? 
Now  you  know  that  it  was  you  who  killed 
all  these  dragons  and  not  that  foolish  little 
word***®  ‘Rumplesnitz.’  ” 

Gawaine  frowned.  “Then  it  wasn’t  a  magic 
word  after  all?”  he  asked. 

“Of  course  not,”  said  the  Headmaster, 
“you**"®  ought  to  be  too  old  for  such  foolish¬ 
ness.  There  isn’t  any  such  thing  as  a  magic 
word.” 

“But  you  told  me  it  was***®  magic,”  pro¬ 
tested  Gawaine.  “You  said  it  was  magic  and 
now  you  say  it  isn’t.” 

“It  wasn’t  magic  in  a  literal*®"®  sense.” 
answered  the  Headmaster,  “but  it  was  much 
more  wonderful  than  that.  The  word  gave 
you  confidence.  It  took  away*®*®  your  fears. 
If  I  hadn’t  told  you  that  you  might  have 
been  killed  the  very  first  time.  It  was  your 
battle-ax  did  the*®*"  trick.” 

Gawaine  surprised  the  Headmaster  by  his 
attitude.  He  was  obviously  distressed  by  the 
explanation.*®"®  He  interrupted  a  long  phil¬ 
osophic  and  ethical  discourse  by  the  Head¬ 
master  with,  “If  I  hadn’t  of*®*®  hit  ’em  all 
mighty  hard  and  fast  any  one  of  ’em  might 
have  crushed  me  like  a,  like  a — ”  He  fum¬ 
bled  for  a  word. 

“Egg*"®"  shell,”  suggested  the  Headmaster. 

“Like  an  egg  shell,”  assented  Gawaine,  and 
he  said  it  many  times.  .All  through  the*"*® 
evening  meal  people  who  sat  near  him  heard 
him  muttering,  “Like  an  egg  shell,  like  an  egg 
shell.” 

The  next  day  was  clear,  but*"*®  Gawaine 
did  not  get  up  at  dawn.  Indeed,  it  was  al¬ 
most  noon  when  the  Headmaster  found  him 
cowering  in  bed.  with*""®  the  clothes  pulled 
over  his  head.  The  principal  called  the  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  Pleasatmee,  and  together 
they  ptilled®"*®  the  boy  toward  the  forest. 
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“He’ll  be  all  right  as  soon  as  he  gets  a 
couple  more  dragons  under  his  belt,”  ex- 
plained*^““  the  Headmaster. 

The  Assistant  Professor  of  Pleasaunce 
agreed.  “It  would  be  a  shame  to  stop  such 
a  fine  run,”  he*’*“  said.  “Why,  counting  that 
one  yesterday,  he’s  killed  fifty  dragons.” 

They  pushed  the  boy  into  a  thicket  above 
which  hung*’*®  a  meager  cloud  of  steam.  It 
was  obviously  quite  a  small  dragon.  But  Ga- 
waine  did  not  come  back  that  night  or  the*’*® 
next.  In  fact,  he  never  came  back.  Some 
weeks  afterward  brave  spirits  from  the  school 
explored  the  thicket,  but  they  could  find*’*® 
nothing  to  remind  them  of  Gawaine  except 
the  metal  parts  of  his  medals.  Even  the  rib¬ 
bons  had  been  devoured.**®" 

The  Headmaster  and  the  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Pleasaunce  agreed  that  it  would  be 
just  as  well  not  to  tell  the***®  school  how 
Gawaine  had  achieved  his  record  and  still 
less  how  he  came  to  die.  They  held  that  it 
might  have  a  bad  effect***®  on  school  spirit. 
Accordingly,  Gawaine  has  lived  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  school  as  its  greatest  hero,  and 
no***®  visitor  succeeds  in  leaving  the  building 
today  without  seeing  a  great  shield  which 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  dining***®  hall.  Fif¬ 
ty  pairs  of  dragons’  ears  are  mounted  upon 
the  shield  and  underneath  in  gilt  letters  is 
“Gawaine  le  Coeur-**®®Hardy,”  followed  by 
the  simple  inscription,  “He  killed  titty  drag¬ 
ons.”  (2912) 


Curious  Clippings 

Believe  it  or  not,  but  we  are  told  that  a 
woman  at  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  had  her 
shoes  knocked  off  when*®  an  automobile  ran 
into  her— and  stte  wasn’t  hurt.  (30) 

>  >  > 

This  reminds  us  of  a  story  that  came  out  of 
Macomb,  Illinois,  after  a  tornado  had  de¬ 
molished  a*®  part  of  the  town  some  years  ago. 
One  of  the  local  high  school  girls  was 
caught  in  the  path  of  the  storm  and  was 
“scalped”  as*®  clean  as  any  Indian  would  have 
done  it  in  pioneer  days — but  escaped  any 
other  injury.  (59) 

>  >  > 

The  baggage  agent  at  Van  Xuys,  Califor¬ 
nia,  no  longer  considers  Ellis  Parker  But¬ 
ler’s  "Pigs  is  Pigs”*®  a  mere  “gag.”  He  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  could  be  only  too  true, 
though  it  was  “bunnies”  that  cured  his  un¬ 
belief.  The  rabbits*®  numbered  two  dozen 
when  the  shipment  arrived.  Their  owner 
failed  to  call,  and  the  rabbits  became  res¬ 
tive.  They  gnawed*®  their  way  out  of  their 
boxes,  and  rounding  them  up  Mr.  Kidd,  to 
his  astonishment,  counted  three  dozen.  When 
the*"  .Associated  Press  made  its  report  there 
were  four  dozen  “twinkling”  their  noses  at 
the  distracted  agent.  (99) 


The  World's  Greatest  Invention 

IThis  article,  taken  from  the  September,  1932,  issue 
of  the  Western  School  Journal,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Canada,  has  been  adapted  to  the  vocabulary  of  all 
students  who  have  completed  the  Eighth  Chapter  of 
the  Manual.] 

Who  invented  the  wheel?  One  of  the 
commonest  and  most  ordinary  things  in  the 
world,  who  was  its  first  maker?*®  That  man 
who,  in  an  age  when  people  had  barely  begun 
to  think  at  all,  worked  out  the  idea  of  the 
wheel,  must*®  have  been  a  remarkable  per¬ 
son.  With  nothing  to  serve  as  a  model  that 
far-off  genius  somehow  devised  a"®  new  thing 
for  which,  neither  in  the  natural  nor  human 
sphere,  was  there  anything  even  remotely 
like  it. 

There*®  he  was,  that  early  man,  in  a  world 
that  had  never  known  a  wheel,  giving  to  it 
its  greatest  invention,  the  thing’"®  that  was 
to  make  all  human  progress  possible.  For, 
consider  a  wheelless  world.  Gone  at  a  stroke 
are  the  motor  cars,’*®  the  trains,  the  ships  of 
steam  and  oil,  gone  the  spinning  and  weaving 
machines,  the  printing  presses,  the  clocks  and 
watches,’*®  the  tractors  and  harvesters,  the 
vast  factories  with  their  medley  of  wheels 
and  armatures,  gone  almost  everything’*®  that 
makes  for  comfort  and  ease.  Even  the  cart 
drawn  by  horse  or  ox,  the  simplest  means  of 
locomotion  known,  must’*®  disappear,  had  not 
that  lost  man  of  ages  past  in  some  wild  haunt 
built  the  wheel.  He  made  not  just  a  wheel 
but  nations.*®" 

How  old  is  the  wheel?  None  can  answer. 
■As  far  back  as  knowledge  goes  we  see  the 
wheel.  Babylon,  Egypt,  those  two  oldest**® 
races  of  the  past,  knew  the  wheel,  as  their 
sculptures  show.  Yet  some  time  before  the 
great  cities  rose  on  the  delta**®  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  the  Tigris  that  wonderful  un¬ 
known  man  gave  to  the  world  its  greatest 
and  perhaps  most**®  dynamic  invention,  pres¬ 
age  of  the  airplane  and  all  the  .mighty  en¬ 
gines  that  bestrew  the  earth  today,  his  gift 
the**®  spur  that  urged  mankind  on  to  an  un- 
guessable  destiny.  (291) 


Three  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapter  X 

Gentlemen :  I  was  indeed  surprised  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter  from  your  collection  department 
containing  a  draft*®  at  ten  days’  sight. 

I  believe  you  underestimate  my  willing¬ 
ness  to  pay  my  bills  when  due. 

Heretofore  I  have*®  always  paid  promptly 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  but  I  was  de¬ 
layed  this  time  on  account  of  sickness,  which 
took*®  the  money  I  had  expected  to  send  you. 

I  am  returning  the  draft,  and  your  money 
will  follow  in  a  few"®  days. 

I  trust  this  will  be  satisfactory  and  that 
I  shall  not  be  bothered  with  drafts  in  the 
future.  Yours  truly,  (100) 


December  Nineteen  Thirty-Two 


16S 


Dear  Sir :  The  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Agricultural  School,  Mr.  MacCarthy,  declares 
that  action  on®®  the  reclamation  bill  which 
would  transform  a  worthless  tract  into  a  mag- 
niticent  experimental  station  has‘®  been  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely  by  antagonists,  led  by  Mr. 
McRae,  whom  he  is  inclined  to  suspect  of*® 
self-interest  in  the  matter.  Mr.  McRae  mag¬ 
nified  the  cost  of  this  undertaking  so  much 
that  the  bill*®  was  suppressed. 

This  reclaimed  land  would  support  the 
school  to  a  large  measure,  and  some  addi¬ 
tional  support  is  plainly^®®  due  a  school  hav¬ 
ing  such  unparalleled  growth  as  this  one.  Mr. 
MacCarthy  has  made  this  school  supreme  in 
its  field**®  and  has  multiplied  its  activities. 
However,  a  shortage  of  funds  made  him  sus¬ 
pend  the  Extension  Division.**®  It  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  that  the  school  shall  not 
be  paralyzed  by  the  shortsighted  action  of 
a*®®  selfish  group.  Mr.  MacCarthy  declines 
to  supervise  the  work  any  longer  unless  sup¬ 
port  comes  from  some  quarter.*"® 

I  am  sending  this  circular  letter  and  poster 
to  friends,  asking  that  under  no  circumstances 
they  fail*®®  to  write  their  representative  about 
this  matter.  Yours  truly,  (211) 

Dear  Sir ;  No  doubt  you  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  a  laundry  which  will  do  your  work 
quicker  than  the  one  to  which  you  are  now*® 
sending  your  clothes. 

If  you  will  let  us  prove  what  we  can  do, 
we  are  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  us. 
Yours  very  truly,  (40) 


Four  Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapter  XI 

My  dear  Mr.  Fairbanks :  I  assure  you  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  do  all  I  can  for  the 
furtherance  of  your*®  measure. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children.  I  am  interested,  also,*® 
in  seeing  that  they  have  a  chance  to  grow 
strong  before  they  are  put  to  work  to  earn 
their  own  living. 

I  shall*®  bring  all  the  pressure  I  possibly 
can  to  bear  on  the  voters  of  this  county.  I 
do  not  anticipate  much*®  opposition  to  the 
measure. 

If  you  can  offer  any  suggestions  in  regard 
to  a  particular  course  of*®®  action  to  follow, 
they  will  be  gratefully  received.  Cordially 
yours,  (112) 

Dear  Mr.  Chase:  The  principal  of  the 
Third  Ward  School  is  conducting  a  tour  of 
Great  Britain  this  summer.  He  has*®  adver¬ 
tised  the  tour  during  the  morning  assemblies 
and  has  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the  stu¬ 
dents*®  in  his  behalf. 

As  a  member  of  the  school  board  and  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trade,  I  object  to  his 
using*®  his  office  for  this  purpose. 

1  believe  you  will  feel  as  I  do  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  will  join  with  me  in*"  arousing  senti¬ 


ment  against  such  a  course  of  action.  Very 
truly  yours,  (93) 

Dear  Subscriber :  I  know  this  account  with 
you  is  as  good  as  gold. 

I  realize  th;-t  our  bill  is  small  and,  in  the*® 
press  of  other  matters,  has  been  overlooked. 

If  yours  were  the  only  small  account  we 
had  on  our  books,  I  should  be*®  pleased  to 
send  no  more  than  a  quarterly  reminder  un¬ 
til  it  suited  your  convenience  to  attend  to  it. 

But*®  ours  is  a  business  of  small  accounts. 
When  they  are  not  paid  promptly,  they  in¬ 
volve  much  clerical  work  and  become  a*® 
source  of  errors. 

Won’t  you  cooperate  and  send  us  your  check 
today  so  that  we  may  balance  your  account? 
I  shall*®®  appreciate  this  courtesy. 

Sincerely  yours,  (109) 

Miss  Lodge :  I  am  leaving  for  Chicago  this 
morning  and  shall  be  gone  for  two  or  three 
days.  If  anything  of*®  importance  comes  up, 
you  can  reach  me  by  calling  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Their  telephone  number  is 
Broadway  5670.*®  A.  M.  Wilson.  (45) 


Sixty-Three  Sentence  Drills 

On  Chapter  XII,  Pars.  238  and  239 

1.  Alabama  is  one  of  the  states  in  the 
“Black  Belt.”  2.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  River  is  in*®  Arizona.  3.  The 
farmers  of  Arkansas  have  not  recovered  from 
the  drought.  4.  California  is  known  as  the 
land*®  of  sunshine.  5.  The  western  part  of 
Colorado  is  not  so  rugged  and  mountainous. 
6.  Mark  Twain’s  “Connecticut  Yankee”*®  is 
very  amusing.  7.  Delaware  is  the  second 
smallest  state  in  the  Union.  8.  The  District 
of  Columbia*^  is  Federal  property.  9.  Many 
oranges  are  grown  in  Florida.  10.  Much  cot¬ 
ton  is  raised  in  Georgia.^'‘°  11.  Idaho  pota¬ 
toes  are  widely  used  in  this  country.  12. 
Chicago  is  the  largest  city  in  Illinois.  13. 
Indiana^*'*  is  known  as  the  “Hoosier”  state. 
14.  The  “tall  corn”  g^ows  in  Iowa.  15.  Kan¬ 
sas  is  one  of  the  greatest  wheat-growing**" 
states.  16.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  famous 
race  horses  of  Kentucky.  17.  There  are  many 
creoles  in  Louisiana.^*’*  18.  The  woods  of 
.Maine  are  beautiful  in  autumn.  19.  Maryland 
is  one  of  the  smaller  states  of  the  Union.  20. 
Massachusetts^*'^  is  noted  for  its  fisheries.  21. 
Michigan  is  noted  for  furniture  and  auto¬ 
mobiles.  22.  The  lakes  of*®®  Minnesota  call 
many  people  in  the  summer.  23.  The  Mis¬ 
sissippi  is  the  largest  river  in  the  United**® 
States.  24.  Missouri  is  known  as  the  ‘  Show 
Me”  state.  25.  Montana  is  a  mining  and  cat¬ 
tle  area.  26.  Nebraska***  is  an  important 
wheat-growing  state.  27.  Nevada  is  famous 
as  a  silver-producing  state.  28.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  one**®  of  the  New  England  states 
29t  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  principal  man  i- 
facturing  states.  30.  There  is  a  large  In¬ 
dian**®  pueblo  at  Toas,  Netv  Mexico.  31. 
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New  York  State  contains  the  largest  city  in 
the  United  States.  32.  Much*'’®  tobacco  is 
grown  in  North  Carolim.  33.  The  wind 
howls  over  the  bare  plains  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  in  winter.  34.  There  are**®  many  rub¬ 
ber-manufacturing  plants  in  Ohio.  35.  Many 
very  rich  people  live  in  Oklahoina.^*°  36. 
Oregon  is  noted  for  its  fine  fruits.  37.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  the  Quaker  state.  38.  Rhode 
Island  is  the  smallest  state  in*“®  the  Union. 
39.  Tobacco  is  also  grown  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  40.  There  is  much  wheat  grown  in  South 
Dakota.  41.  George**®  Peabody  College  is 
located  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  42.  Texas 
is  the  largest  state  in  the  Union.  43.  Have 
you  cver‘®®  been  in  the  salt  lake  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah?  44.  Maple  sugar  has  made  Ver¬ 
mont  famous.  45.  Virginia  is**®  the  birth¬ 
place  of  many  famous  men.  46.  IV ashington 
is  noted  for  its  apples.  47.  Harper’s  h'erry 
is  an  historical**®  place  in  fVest  Virginia.  48. 
The  University  of  IVisconsin  is  noted  for  its 
social-science  work.*®®  49.  IVyoming  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  cattle-raising  state.  50.  Have 
you  made  the  trip  from  Seattle  to  Alaska?*^^ 
51.  No,  but  I  have  been  to  Guam.  52.  Much 
sugar  cane  is  raised  in  Hawaii.  53.  A  great 
deal  of  sugar  comes  from  the  Philip pine^*‘'^ 
Islands.  54.  We  import  sugar  and  coffee  from 
Puerto  Rico.  55.  Birmingham  is  noted  for 
its  large  iron  foundries.®*®  56.  The  heat  in 
summer  makes  Phoenix  unbearable.  57.  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock  is  the  largest  city  in  the  state  of 
Arkansas.®*®  58.  The  world-renowned  Hol¬ 
lywood  is  in  the  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles.  59. 
The  Golden  Gate  at  Nan  Francisco  is®®®  glo¬ 
rious  at  sunset.  60.  Oakland  is  connected 
with  San  Francisco  by  ferry.  61.  San  Diego 
is  one  of  the  most®*®  beautiful  cities  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  62.  Long  Beach  is  a  popular  sum¬ 
mer  resort.  63.  Denzvr  is  known  as  the®®® 
“Gateway  to  the  Rockies.”  (604) — From 
“Teaching  Principles  and  Procedures  for 
Gregg  Shorthand,"  by  Skene,  Walsh,  and  Lo¬ 
max. 

Sentences  on  Disjoined  Prefixes 
and  Suffixes 

First-T housand-W ord  Grou p 

It  is  my  understanding  that  he  agreed  to 
read  the  interesting  contract.  He  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  glancing*®  over  several  short  articles 
about  the  extra  program  which  includes  many 
stars.  (36) 

Second-T  housand-W  ord  Group 

The  central  distribution  committee  in¬ 
structed  that  the  postage  on  all  circulars  be 
entered  in  the*®  transportation  account.  It  is 
understood  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
shortage  under  existing*®  circumstances.  In 
your  capacity  as  general  manager,  will  you 
give  me  the  authority  to*®  telegraph  our  sup¬ 
port  of  the  agreement?  There  is  a  practical 
possibility  that  construction  will  continue*® 
shortly.  Under  the  circumstances  I  am  in¬ 


clined  to  go  contrary  to  my  authority  and 
send  the*®®  grand  old  man  a  telegram  confirm¬ 
ing  our  offer.  (109) 

Third-Thousand-Word  Group 

majority  of  the  people  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  prefer  exclusive  control  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural*®  project.  I  anticipate  that  this  transac¬ 
tion  will  destroy  his  political  majority.  I  sus¬ 
pect  him*®  of  supporting  the  electrical  merg¬ 
er.  Paragraphs  1  to  3  inclusive  contain  in¬ 
structions  regarding  the®®  new  iK)stal  laws. 
(63) 

Fourth-T housand-  ord  Grou p 

He  looked  forward  with  disagreeable  antici¬ 
pation  to  giving  an  apology.  He  was  re¬ 
warded*®  for  his  magnificent  and  unselfish  con¬ 
tribution.  The  psychology  instructor  declines 
to  interfere*®  with  the  extraordinary  under¬ 
taking.  He  declared  that  his  company  would 
soon  introduce  a  new  electrical®®  appliance  for 
domestic  use.  Some  people  worship  intelli¬ 
gence  and  overlook  personality.  (80) 

Fi\th-T  housand-W  ord  Group 

The  postmaster  declined  to  distribute  the  sus¬ 
pected  translation,  because  it  was  mailed  un¬ 
der  the  wrong*®  classification.  Contrast  the 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  grandmother 
with  the  disagreeable*®  personality  of  his 
grandfather.  technical  classification  made  it 
possible  to  transfer  to  the*®  local  medical  au¬ 
thorities  the  supervision  of  all  the  township’s 
health  regulations.  (77) 

Review  Sentences 

On  Chapters  VII  to  IX 

UNIT  ig.  1.  It  is  our  intention  to  get  many 
estimates  on  the  timber  needed  for  the  repairs 
to  the  temple.  2.  The*®  attorney  listed  all 
the  items  for  the  bulletin  he  was  preparing, 
and  his  partner  made  the  extensions.*®  3. 
The  victim  of  the  unkind  remarks  displayed 
his  wisdom  to  all  in  the  audience  by  keeping 
his  temper.  4.  One*®  should  work  continu¬ 
ously  to  broaden  his  outlook  on  life. 

UNIT  20.  5.  The  farmers  found  many  ferns 
growing  in  the  fertile*®  soil  of  their  wood¬ 
lands.  6.  .^n  expert  was  called  to  study  the 
problem  of  converting  the  barn  into  a  garage. 
7.  The*®®  dealer  guarantees  his  lard  to  be  as 
good  as  any  other  brand.  8.  Herbert  was 
concerned  about  the  merits  of**®  the  concert. 
9.  The  northern,  eastern,  southern,  and  west¬ 
ern  winds  all  seemed  to  bring  rain  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

UNIT  21.  10.  He  had  forgotten  to**®  furnish 
me  the  new  part  for  the  furnace.  11.  Do  not 
forget  to  notify  the  chairman  to  be  watchful 
tonight.  12.  Many**®  thoughtful  men  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  modify  the  law.  13.  The  average 
weight  of  the  packages  we  send  out  is  ten 
ounces.**®  14.  They  sent  the  baggage  to  the 
orphanage  at  the  village. 
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rXIT  22.  15.  I  am  sure  he  is  the  oldest  justice 
in  the  state,*”®  and  his  past  record  is  above 
reproach.  16.  Some  adjustment  must  be  made, 
or  our  supply  of  packages  will  be**”  exhausted 
before  the  season  is  over.  17.  The  student 
failed  to  pass  the  test  after  he  had  completed 
all  his  work**”on  the  project.  18.  Conduct 
yourself  properly;  what  you  do  and  say  may 
affect  the  whole  troop.  19.  We  shall  go  by 
way  of  the  Lincoln  Highway.  20.  He  wishes 
me  to  invest*””  in  his  patent. 

I' NIT  23.  21.  Let  me  remind  you  that  your 
dividends  will  be  due  the  first  of  the  month. 
22.  He  has  a  keen  mind,**”  and  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  he  can  expound  the  theory.  23.  I’ll  ad¬ 
mit  that  she  has  many  admirable  qualities,*”” 
24.  The  man  insisted  that  we  pay  our  rent  in 
advance.  25.  He  was  a  staunch  advocate  of 
the  new  plan.  26.  Your  kindness  in**”  col¬ 
lecting  the  money  that  was  considerably  past 
due  and  which  seemed  uncollectible  is  a 
great  favor®‘”  to  me. 

UNIT  24.  27.  James  ought  to  be  here  in  a  day 
or  two.  28.  One  of  our  club  members  ought 
to  receive  some  of  those  prizes.  29.  John**” 
is  one  of  the  most  dignified  men  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  sooner  or  later  he  is  sure  to  be 
elected**”  president.  30.  For  the  time  being, 
.some  of  them  will  have  to  stand  in  order  to 
see  the  performance.  31.  In  a  week  or  two””” 
the  judge  will  write  to  you  in  reference  to 
the  matter.  32.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
think  a  week  or  two  will”*”  finish  the  job. 

UNIT  23.  33.  He  will  arrive  from  the  South 
in  a  private  car.  34.  That  was  a  peculiar 
excuse  he  gave;  it  seemed””®  one  of  the  most 
foolish  I  have  ever  heard.  35.  Robert  was 
proud  because  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  36.  It  is  only”®”  a  question  of  time  until 
the  magazine  will  be  sent  to  every  post  office 
in  the  United  States.”*”  37.  The  merchandise 
will  be  delivered  f.  o.  b.  your  Third  Street 
tracks.  38.  It  is  a  privilege  to  travel  where 
there  are*””  so  many  conveniences. 

UNIT  26.  39.  With  his  attitude,  he  can  accom¬ 
plish  great  things  for  the  association.  4(1. 
I  shall**”  dictate  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
the  local  union.  41.  His  splendid  success 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm*””  by  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  corporation.  42.  He  made  a  nota¬ 
tion  of  the  strike  of  the  freight  crew  and 
will*””  print  it  in  the  late  edition  of  the 
Journal.  43.  Your  representative  brought 
me  the  information  about  the®*”  consolidation. 

UNIT  27.  44.  Let  me  know  beforehand  if  any¬ 
one  besides  you  and  Janet  is  to  be  there.  45. 
Whenever*””  you  say  and  whichever  route 
you  suggest  will  be  satisfactory  to  me.  46. 
We  do  not  know  the  whereabouts  of**”  our 
relative,  but,  wherever  she  is,  we  feel  sure 
she  is  safe.  47.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  defeated*””  twice,  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  run  again.  48.  Five  dollars  is  too  much 
to  pay  for  five  thousand  sheets  of  this  paper. 
49.  By*®”  eight  o’clock  the  farmer  had  dug 
and  sacked  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes.  (673) — 
Lottie  E.  Neff,  Milwaukee  Vocational  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Key  to  the  October  O.  G.  A.  Test 

The  habit  of  expecting  great  things  of 
ourselves  calls  out  the  best  in  us.  It  tends 
to  awaken  forces  which,  but*”  for  the  greater 
demand,  the  higher  call,  would  remain  latent. 

Believe  with  all  your  heart  that  you  will 
do  what  you  were””  made  to  do.  Never  for 
an  instant  harbor  a  doubt  of  it.  Think  only 
of  the  thing  you  are  determined  to*®  achieve. 

Live  in  the  very  soul  of  expectation  of 
better  things ;  in  the  conviction  that  some¬ 
thing  large  and  beautiful*”  will  await  you  if 
your  efforts  are  honest,  if  your  mind  is  kept 
in  a  creative  state  and  you  fight  for  your 
goal.  (100) 


Brief-Form  Insurance  Letters 

From  "Gregg  Speed  Building” 

Dear  .Mr.  Martin:  Replying  to  your  letter 
of  July  17,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
call  at*”  this  office  and  discuss  with  me  your 
plan  for  group  insurance  for  garage  proprie¬ 
tors  and  their  employees. 

It””  would  be  advisable  to  get  in  touch  with 
me  by  telephone  before  coming  to  see  me. 
Very  truly  yours,  (60) 

Dear  Sir:  Certificate  No.  6940,  insuring 
the  life  of  Alice  H.  Hays  for*”  $10,000,  under 
Blanket  Coverage  Policy  No.  2932,  is  enclosed. 

This””  certificate  and  insurance  were  issued 
originally  on  August  1,  and  because  Miss 
Hays  wished  the  date  changed*”  to  September 
21,  we  were  obliged  to  cancel  the  whole  orig¬ 
inal  transaction  and  issue  a  new*”  certificate. 
Very  truly  yours,  (86) 

Dear  Mr.  Kaufman:  We  welcome  you 
most  heartily  as  our  agent  for  the  Dollar- 
Monthly  plan  of  insurance.*”  license  per¬ 
mitting  you  to  sell  this  form  of  insurance  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  enclosed,  and  we  are”” 
certainly  pleased  to  pass  the  license  on  to 
you.  Please  acknowledge  its  receipt  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

Our  sincere  hope  is*”  that  you  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  from  the  sale  of  this  type  of 
insurance  in  the  way  of  increased  income. 
Very*”  truly  yours,  (83) 

Dear  Mr.  Roberts :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  31. 

Before  we  can  do  anything,  it  will  be*”  nec¬ 
essary  for  us  to  have  a  copy  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  of  the  fraternal  organi¬ 
zation””  about  which  you  write. 

There  are  so  many  points  to  be  covered 
in  this  matter,  however,  that  I  believe*”  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  you  called  at 
this  office  rather  than  if  you  endeavored  to 
explain  them*®  in  a  letter.  I  suggest,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  call  me  on  the  telephone  for  a 
definite  appointment.  Very”””  truly  yours, 
(102) 

Dear  Mr.  Peterson :  “All  right  so  far,” 
remarked  the  man  who  fell  off  the  ten-story 
building,  as  he  whizzed  past  the*”  fourth  floor. 
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Perhaps  you,  too,  have  been  all  right  so 
far.  You  missed  an  accident  this  morning. 
It  was  on  its  way  to  happen*®  to  someone 
else. 

But  tomorrow  the  accident  may  be  on  its 
way  to  you. 

You  cannot  always  avoid  the*®  accident, 
but  you  can  avoid  the  loss  it  causes.  No 
need  to  let  your  income,  while  you  are  dis¬ 
abled,  be  a“®  question  of  per  week  or  perhaps. 

Ask  our  representative  to  make  the  point 
clear  to  you  when  he  calls.  Yours  very*®® 
truly,  (101) 

Dear  Sir :  We  have  reinstated  your  policy 
No.  6211,  and  enclose  the  receipt*®  for  the 
annual  premium  due  June  10,  with  a  copy  of 
your  recent  Application  for  Reinstatement*® 
attached  thereto. 

We  are  also  enclosing  our  check,  payable 
to  your  order,  for  96  cents,  representing*® 
the  refund  due  you  in  connection  with  the 
reinstatement  of  your  policy.  Very  truly 
yours,  (79) 

Dear  Mr.  Newton:  Mr,  Carling,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  our  office,  has  been  asked  to 
call  on  you  to  explain*®  an  insurance  plan 
that  has  attracted  extraordinary  attention. 

It  is  restricted  to  persons*®  in  first-class 
physical  condition,  in  which  class  I  believe 
you  would  qualify. 

Mr.  Carling  will  call  within*®  a  day  or  two. 
His  stay  will  be  brief.  I  realize  you  are  a 
busy  man,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  presume*® 
unnecessarily  upon  your  time.  Yours  very 
truly,  (91) 

Dear  Mr.  Charles:  Some  of  your  friends 
would  send  flowers.  Others  would  call  or 
telephone.  But — would  anyone  send  you  a*® 
check  to  meet  expenses  if  you  were  disabled? 

When  disabled,  you  may  have  to  help  sup¬ 
port  about  five  families  :*®  your  own,  the  doc¬ 
tor’s,  the  grocer’s,  the  dry-goods  man’s,  the 
nurse’s. 

How  will  you  pay  the  bills? 

Our  representative*®  will  call  tomorrow  and 
suggest  a  way  to  solve  this  problem.  Yours 
very  truly,  (74) 


Key  to  December's alentT easer" 

Self-Confidence 

If  you  are  a  failure,  if  you  are  unhappy  and 
despondent,  you  may  see  the  person  who  is 
most  to  blame  by*®  stepping  to  the  looking- 
glass. 

When  you  begin  to  succeed,  you  may  put  it 
down  as  a  sure  thing  that  you  have  com¬ 
menced*®  to  believe  in  yourself. 

The  Creator  has  furnished  us  with  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  think,  and  this  is  the  only*®  potential 
power  needed  to  succeed  in  any  undertaking 
that  is  possible  to  accomplish. 

You  are*®  the  only  person  on  earth  who 
can  set  this  power  into  operation.  There  is 
no  force  or  outside  agency*®®  that  withholds  it 
from  your  use. 

•  The  thoughts  which  you  hold  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  registered  in  the  thoughts  of  others**® 
with  whom  you  come  in  contact.  This  is  a 


scientifically  proven  fact.  Can  you  not  see 
then,  how  necessary**®  it  is  for  you  to  think 
well  of  yourself?  Can  you  not  see  why  you 
ought  to  believe  in  your  ability  to**®  accom¬ 
plish  all  that  you  undertake? 

The  line  which  marks  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful**® 
men  is  definite  and  easily  removed.  One  be¬ 
lieves  he  can  do  all  he  undertakes,  and  goes 
ahead  and*®®  does  it ;  the  other  one  believes  he 
can  not  accomplish  anything,  so  he  never 
begins ! 

If  you  want  to  witness**®  a  marvelous  trans¬ 
formation  in  yourself,  commence  now,  and  for 
ten  days  stand  before  the  mirror  for  ten  min¬ 
utes**®  each  day,  look  yourself  squarely  in 
the  eyes  and  say — “I  believe  in  you ;  you  can 
finish  everything  you  start;**®  you  can  induce 
people  to  like  you;  you  can  get  people  to 
favor  you  by  first  favoring  them ;  you  can 
win  people’s**®  confidence  by  placing  your 
confideiKe  in  them.”  The  result  will  be 
startling.  (294) 

National  Bank  Notes 

From  "Uncle  Sam’s  Money" 

By  alter  O.  Woods 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

( Adapted  to  tKe  vocatnOary  of  the  firu  eiyht  Chapters  of  the 
A/anuali 

A  national -bank  note,  although  not  a  direct 
obligation  of  the  United  States,  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion-’’  in  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
such  an  interest  that  the  effect  is  the  same  as 
if  it  carried  on*®  its  face  a  promise  that  the 
Government  would  redeem  it. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  state  banks  issued 
circulating*'’  notes.  They  were  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  issuing  bank,  and  therefore  the 
status  of  each  particular*®  issuing  institution 
gt)verned  the  value  of  its  outstanding  notes. 
OlrL'iously.  the  notes  were  accepted  with*®® 
misgivings  unless  the  bank’s  standing  was  un¬ 
questioned,  and  thus,  when  a  note  strayed  a 
distance  from  the  issuing  bank,**®  it  was 
accepted  only  at  a  discount. 

.\t  a  great  distance  the  notes  would  not 
circulate  at  all.  They  were  the**®  greatest 
financial  nuisance  our  people  ever  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with — they  became  a  nation-wide  menace. 
It  was**®  apparent  that  if  bank  notes  were  to 
circulate  as  money,  a  way  should  be  found 
to  cause  them  to  have  the  same**®  stability 
in  Maryland  or  in  Ohio  as  they  had  in  New 
Hampshire.  There  was  a  clear  need  for  notes 
that  would*®®  have  a  “national  atmosphere 
about  them.” 

Long  prior  to  the  Civil  War  it  had  been 
determined  that  the**®  Federal  Government 
had  the  power  under  our  Constitution  to  char¬ 
ter  banks,  but  that  power  in**®  1863  had  not 
been  exercised  for  about  twenty-five  years. 
Congress,  by  the  act  of  February**®  25, 
1863,  authorized  the  chartering  of  banks  under 
national  authority. 

The**®  act  provides  that  a  bank  so  char¬ 
tered  might  issue  its  own  notes  as  money, 
if  it  would  first  demonstrate  to  the*®®  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Treasury,  among  other  re¬ 
quirements,  that  it  had  invested  a  certain 
proportion  of**°  its  capital  stock  in  United 
States  bonds.  Dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
capital,  the  statute  required**®  such  an  invest¬ 
ment  to  be  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  capital. 

The  bank  must  also  submit  to**®  Federal 
inquiry  into  its  affairs — its  business  conduct — 
and  demonstrate  a  healthy  and  sound  con- 
dition7*°  obeying  the  law  as  to  loans,  re¬ 
serves,  etc. 

The  statutes  established  a  bureau  in  the 
T reasury  to*®®  supervise  national-bank  mat¬ 
ters,  conduct  examinations,  and  attend  to  the 
issue  and  redemption  of**®  the  circulating 
notes  of  the  banks.  The  chief  of  that  bureau 
is  accorded  the  title  of  Comptroller  of  the**® 
Currency. 

The  Act  provided  that  the  Government 
would  supply  the  circulating  notes — issue 
them  to  the  banks,**®  and  superintend  their 
redemption — and  honor  them  for  the  bank  at 
the  Treasury. 

Xational-bank  notes  differ**®  from  state- 
bank  currency  in  a  vital  particular.  That 
difference,  it  was  believed,  would  be — and  it, 
in  fact,*®®  did  prove  to  be — ^the  cure  for  the 
state-bank-note  trouble,  that  is,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  was  indirectly  back  of**®  the  note. 
The  bank’s  investment  in  Government  bonds 
was  required  to  be  held  by  the  Treasury  as  a 
gitarantee^*^  that  the  bank  would  honor  its 
notes  on  presentation  at  the  bank  concerned  or 
at  the  Treasury.  That  safeguard  was®*®  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Organic  Act  and  it  has  existed 
from  that  day  to  this. 

The  note  is  the  obligation**®  of  the  issuing 
bank,  and  each  must  honor  its  notes  on  de¬ 
mand.  If  it  should  not  do  so,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  do*®®  it  for  the  bank  and  use  the 
bank’s  funds  for  the  purpose.  In  addition  to 
depositing  the  Government  bonds  above**®  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  security  for  the  circulation,  each 
bank  is  required  to  carry  on  deposit  with**® 
the  Treasury  a  sum  in  money  equal  to  5  per 
cent  of  its  circulation.  It  is  from  that  5  per 
cenC^  fund  that  the  Treasurer  honors  the  na¬ 
tional-bank  notes  on  presentation  at  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Whenever  any**®  of  the  fund  is  paid  out 
by  the  Treasurer,  the  bank  is  required  forth¬ 
with  to  restore  the  sum  so  paid  from  the''®® 
5  per  cent  fund  and  the  Comptroller  thereupon 
ships  new  notes  to  the  bank  to  replace  the 
amount  exacted  from'*®  the  bank. 

If  a  bank  should  fail  to  restore  the  fund, 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  sell  the  bank’s 
bonds  and  thus  procure'*®  the  funds  that  have 
l)een  paid  to  redeem  the  bank’s  notes.  Thus, 
although  the  national-bank  note  is  the  obli¬ 
gation'*®  of  the  issuing  bank  and  not  of  the 
Government,  the  latter  has  the  funds  of  the 
bank  in  possession  and  is'*®  able  to  accomplish 
payment  regardless  of  the  bank’s  financial 
state.  From  the  fact  that  the  Government 
has  the**®  bank’s  bonds  as  security,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  can  be  no  loss  to  the 
United  States. 

If  a  bank  wishes**®  to  discontinue  business 
and  to  withdraw  its  bonds  from  the  Treasury, 
it  may  do  so  by  remitting  an**®  amount  in 


money  equal  to  the  outstanding  notes.  The 
Government,  with  the  necessary  cash  in  hand, 
will**®  thereafter  redeem  the  bank’s  notes  as 
they  come  in.  The  bonds  are  released  to  the 
bank  as  soon  as  the  Government  has**®  re¬ 
ceived  the  funds  to  take  up  the  notes. 

In  actual  practice  about  a  million  and  a  half 
in  national-bank  notes*®®  comes  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  for  redemption  daily.  The  notes  are  as¬ 
sorted  to  determine  the  amount  redeemed 
for**®  the  account  of  each  bank  concerned. 
.■\fter  assortment  and  ascertainment  of  the 
amount  for  each  bank,  the  5  per**^  cent  fund 
of  each  of  those  banks  is  charged  accordingly 
and  each  bank  concerned  is  required  to  remit 
the  sum  paid  out**®  for  it.  The  great  amount 
that  comes  in  for  redemption  daily  is  pre¬ 
sented  not  because  the  holder  wishes  gold**® 
in  payment,  but  because  the  notes  are  muti¬ 
lated,  worn,  torn,  or  dirty  and  are  thus  un¬ 
fit  for  circulation.  (1,000) 


S/jorf  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Side  Show 

Dicky :  My  dad  is  an  Elk,  a  Lion,  a  Moose, 
and  an  Eagle. 

Micky:  Gee!  What  does  it  cost  to  see  him? 
(19) 

Ambitious! 

“I  heard  you  refuse  a  job  as  president  of 
the  company.” 

“Yeh,  there  was  no  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.”  (18) 

Literal  Uzzie 

Teacher:  I  have  went:  That’s  wrong,  isn’t 
it? 

Pupil :  Yes,  ma’am. 

Teacher:  Why  is  it  wrong? 

Pupil :  Because  you  ain’t  went  yet.  (20) 

Undoubtedly 

Woman :  I  was  to  have  met  my  husband 
here  two  hours  ago;  have  you  seen  him? 

Shopwalker:  Possibly,  madam.*®  Anything 
distinctive  about  him? 

Woman:  Yes;  I  imagine  he’s  purple  by 
this  time.  (35) 

Family  Secrets 

\  man  in  the  Midlands  owns  a  number  of 
horses,  and  has  a  great  reputation  for  skill 
in  the  treatment  of*®  them.  One  day  a  farmer 
approached  the  horse-owner’s  little  boy,  and 
said : 

‘‘Look  here,  my  little  man,  when  one  of 
your  father’s*®  horses  is  ill,  what  does  he  do?” 

“Do  you  mean  slightly  ill  or  seriously  ill?” 

“Oh,  seriously  ill,”  said"®  the  farmer. 

“Because,”  said  the  child,  “if  a  horse  is 
only  slightly  ill,  he  gives  it  medicine;  but  if 
it  is*®  seriously  ill,  he  sells  it.”  (85) 
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Motivation  in  Shorthand 

(Concluded  from  page  132) 

pected  of  them.  For  this  reason,  we  are  in¬ 
troducing  a  new  feature  in  our  transcription 
work  which  outlines  fixed  standards  whereby 
the  students  may  know  what  is  expected  of 
them  for  definite  grades  of  work. 

This  feature  is  illustrated  below,  where  a 
testing  program  appears  under  the  heading  of 
‘‘A  Testing  Program  with  Definite  Standards 
in  Shorthand  Transcription.”  Standards  are 
set  up  for  both  speed  and  accuracy  of  the 
transcription  work.  This  phase  of  our  teach¬ 
ing  only  adds  interest  to  the  transcription 
without  adding  more  work.  Transcription 
should  be  given,  anyway,  through  the  sixth 
week.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  a  successful 
program. 

If  you  want  to  arrive  in  shorthand,  drive 
directly  at  the  points  which  you  want  to  reach. 
Let  your  classes  know  where  you  want  them 
to  go.  They’ll  go.  Give  meaning  to  your 
work.  Work  with  a  purpose  in  view.  Mo¬ 
tivate  your  work.  Success  will  be  yours. 


/  >  / 


Obituary 

(Concluded  from  page  146) 

Mr.  Sears  was  manager  of  the  Drake  Busi¬ 
ness  College  in  Jersey  City  until  1927,  at  which 
time  he  bought  the  Spencer  School  and  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  company. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Sears;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Reed  Deering,  of 
Dade  City,  Florida;  and  a  brother,  Eugene 
Sears,  of  Tampa,  Florida. 

Walter  E.  Canfield 

ALTER  EDIVIN  CANFIELD,  com¬ 
mercial  educator,  of  New  London,  Con¬ 
necticut,  died  September  29  at  the  age  of  70. 

In  1894,  Mr.  Canfield  purchased  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Business  College ;  in  1908,  he  purchased 
the  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  Business  College ; 
and  three  years  later  he  acquired  the  New 
London  Business  College.  For  the  past  thirty- 
eight  years  Mr.  Canfield  has  been  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  management  of  these  schools 
and  in  furthering  the  progress  of  commercial 
education  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Canfield  was  born  in  New  Milford, 
Connecticut.  After  completing  his  general 
education  he  became  a  court  reporter,  later 
holding  for  several  years  an  appointment  as  a 
customhouse  officer  at  Bridgeport.  .A.s  a 
result  of  his  reputation  as  a  reporter,  he  was 


offered  an  appointment  as  one  of  President 
McKinley’s  official  stenographers,  but  declined 
because  of  his  interest  in  educational  work. 

Mr.  Canfield  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Edith  A.  Cards,  of  New  London. 

/.  C.  Olson 

,  C.  OLSON,  president  of  the  Olson’s 
Business  Colleges  at  Parsons  and  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Kansas,  died  August  24.  He  was 
lx>rn  in  Denmark,  near  Copenhagen,  in  1872, 
and  while  still  in  his  teens  he  decided  to  come 
to  America.  He  arrived  in  New  York  as  a 
stow'away,  without  friends  or  money  and  un¬ 
able  to  speak  a  word  of  English.  Wandering 
about  the  city  he  met  a  stockman  from 
Nebraska,  who  took  an  interest  in  him  and 
opened  his  own  home  to  him.  Five  years 
later  Mr.  Olson  had  saved  enough  money  to 
secure  his  normal  and  business  college  educa¬ 
tion  at  Stanberry,  Missouri. 

Soon  after  graduation  he  moved  to  Parsons, 
Kansas,  and  bought  a  small  business  college. 
This  school  proved  so  successful  that  he  added 
another  one  at  Independence,  Kansas.  From 
these  two  schools  more  than  13,000  students 
have  been  graduated. 

Mr.  Olson  w’as  very  active  in  Masonic  and 
other  fraternal  organizations,  and  was  known 
and  loved  by  everybody  in  his  community. 

>  >  > 


Teachers’  Certificates 

(Concluded  from  page  150) 

LiliMn  Orr,  Molierly,  Missouri 
Mareatrt  i’ayne,  Adairsville.  OeorKia 
Marie  Perkins.  Carroii,  loua 

Florenre  M.  Purvis,  Yorkton,  Saskateheuan,  Canada 

Lilian  Quast,  Linton,  North  Dakota 

Y.  (3.  Kice,  Texarkana,  Arkansas 

t'onsueio  S.  Rivero,  Han  Antonio,  Texas 

Maurice  M.  Rohbins,  Ralston,  Oklahoma 

Omah  B.  Kyner,  (lalesburR,  Illinois 

Sister  M.  of  St.  Margaret,  Helena.  Montana 

Rosalind  C.  Shaw,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 

Miss  Bert  Srhutz,  San  Francisco.  California 

Mrs.  Mildred  Simpson,  Abilene.  Texas 

Majel  Smith,  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska 

GIzella  Gladys  .Stanek,  Hebron.  Connecticut 

Miss  N.  Stent.  Moose  Jaw.  Saskatchewan.  Canada 

Frances  Steulpnagel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

.\nnie  L.  Streit,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Mrs.  Ida  Katherine  Stuck!,  I'nion  City,  New  Jersiey 

Sister  Mary  Sylvester,  Hilo.  Hawaii 

Lilian  P.  Trout,  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey 

Ksther  Veatch,  l)es  Moines,  Iowa 

Sister  Margaret  Vincent,  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Canada 

Frances  Marie  Vondras,  New  York,  New  York 

Gordon  B.  Walker,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Charles  A.  Wall,  Ephraim,  ITtah 

.\va  8.  Weaver,  Boynton,  Florida 

Mi!d  Hubler  Webb,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Vivian  M.  Wentzel,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Beatrix  White.  San  Antonio.  Texas 

Bonnie  Elizabeth  Winans,  North  Platte,  Nebraska 

Doris  M.  Wicks.  Pliiladelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Irene  Willis,  Nashville.  Tennessee 

8.  Ethel  WlUs,  Norfolk.  Virginia 

Lilly  Witherspoon,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Clark  O.  Wohlers,  Omaha.  Nebraska 

Margaret  T.  Wong  Leong,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Stella  Vee  Wooters,  Laurel,  Montana 

Gertrude  Yungel,  Philadelphia,  I’ennsylvania 


Graded  Readings— 
De  Luxe 

For  those  teachers  sending  us  a  club  of  ten  or 
more  subscriptions  that  represents  not  less  than 
90%  of  their  shorthand  pupils  we  have  prepared 
a  de  luxe  edition  of  Graded  Readings  which  will 
be  a  joy  to  every  shorthand  teacher. 

Each  page  of  shorthand  is  faced  with  the 
counted  type  key  for  just  that  page — no  more, 
no  less.  The  book  is  printed  on  larger  paper 
than  the  regular  edition,  giving  more  generous 
margins.  It  is  bound  partly  in  a  beautiful  brown 
leather  and  partly  in  a  heavy  linen  cloth.  Gold 
stamping  and  gold  top,  of  course. 

This  fine  volume  is  prepared  by  The  Gregg 
Writer  for  presentation  to  its  teacher  friends 
as  a  mark  of  our  appreciation  of  your  cooper¬ 
ation  with  us,  and  we  hope  that  all  those  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  obtain  one  will  enjoy  owning 
and  using  it. 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


270  Madison  Aveniie 


New  York,  N.  T. 
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MARKER 


BRIEF  FORM 


cannot 


OUTLINE 


company,  keep 
complaln-t,  complete 
car,  correct 


conslder-atlon 


cause,  because 
quantity 
country 
Connecticut 


can*  t 


can  you 
quality 


can  have 
Kansas 
will,  well 


Louisiana 
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Facsimile  of  a  page  from  Arline  Clair  Murray’s  Brief -Form  Review  Project  worked 
out  under  Miss  Sadie  Pickard,  of  Meriden  (Connecticut)  High  School,  as  explained 

on  page  186 


